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WHEN Doctors Dirrer WHO SHALL DECIDE? 


But the fact is, doctors do zo¢ .differ in their opinions 
of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, 
the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 


swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” 
and Dr. James Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 


Complexion,” writes: “There is however, one soap, which has 
met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be 
mentioned here, as / can endorse all that has been written and said by 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through ¢kezr instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals. It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” 


Dr. Redwood, Ph. D., F.1.C., F.C.S., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, SayS; “I have never come across an- 


other toilet soap which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection.” 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 


All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a proper performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 


There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the market that a thorough- 
ly reliable article like PEARS’ SOAP, that accomplishes all that it is claimed for it, isa 
public boon. 
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LiFe begins not at birth, but at the moment of conception. 
Christianity was growing in the womb of history through all the 
Tue Emervonie centuries from history’s beginning. We are told 
STAGE today that the study of life in its pre-natal exist- 
ence, during the embryonic stage, is as important as during the 
period which follows birth. 


Did Christianity have a father? (We are speaking now of 
Christianity, not of Christ.) Yes—the Spirit of God. And the 
mother of Christianity ? She who carried the grad- 
ually increasing burden until, with all the pains of 
parturition, birth was given? The soul of humanity, 
itself created for this greatest of all services. There was a deal 
of Christianity in the world before Christ came. For centuries 
events had been transpiring, thought had been growing, God 
had been making himself known. The climax of these events of 
world history, the culmination of this world thought, the con- 
summation of the divine self-manifestation—in these Chris- 
tianity had birth. : 


PRE-NATAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


But what before the birth? Three principal elements, 
strongly and wonderfully combined, made up this pre-natal 
Christianity. The latest of these elements to appear 
was the Roman. It was this element which con- 
tributed the outer form and organization. A more 


potent element was the Greek, which marks the transition from 
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the embryonic to the fetal stage. With the introduction of the 
Greek intellectual force there comes a movement and an activ- 
ity which had not been known before. But, after all, the most 
potent element was the Hebrew, since this constituted not only 
the germ but the very essence of the life which was later to be 
born. 


The figure may be crude and rough, and must not be pressed 
too far or too closely ; but, inadequate as it is, we may be helped 
by its use to grasp a thought to which some of us, 
perhaps, have not definitely turned our minds — 
that Christianity, as it appeared in the teachings of 
Christ and the apostles, was the resultant of forces which had been 
in operation fifty centuries ; the outgrowth of many closely inter- 
woven influences ; the highest stage in a development of life and 
thought toward which all the centuries of history had pointed, 
combining all Hebrew religious thought, Greek philosophic 
thought, and Roman organization. 


The Hebrew element was in itself a growth, in which three 
stages may easily be distinguished. The last of these was Juda- 
ism, produced in the furnace of Babylonian captiv- 
ity; with its Ezra and Nehemiah, its Judas and 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabee ; with its ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and its complicated ritualism; with its brilliant but exclusive 
patriotism, its stubborn loyalty ; with its scribes, its high priests, 
and synagogues; with its washings and purifications, its sab- 
baths and fasts and days of atonement; with its peculiar 
emphasis upon the holiness of God and the deep spiritual com- 
prehension of true religious feeling; with its legalism and its 
wisdom. | 


JUDAISM 


But Judaism was a daughter, the clearly marked descendant 
of that sublime movement in thought and life which, beginning 
with the deliverance from one exile and captivity 
—that of Egypt, continued through a thousand 
years of war and conflict, a thousand years of internecine strife, 
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a thousand years of divine favor and rebuke, a thousand years of 
prophets and psalmists, a thousand years of diplomatic dealings 
with Egypt and Assyria, and of contact with the world on every 
side; and closed, as it had begun, with another exile and captiv- 
ity, darker and more galling for its leaders than that of Egypt 
—the seventy years of heartache and despair, of God-abandon- 
ment in the Babylonian captivity. This was the period of 
Israel, of kings and prophets, of wonders and miracles. 


Israel was the mother of Judaism, but Judaism was like- 
wise a grandchild; and in her case, as often happens, there 
reappeared many of the peculiar traits of the 
grandparent. For back in the most ancient times 
we see roaming to and fro on the great desert parallelogram of 
Arabia the tribes from which later Israel sprang. The barbarous 
horde, consisting of those whom in after-times we know as Ara- 
means, Edomites, Moabites, and others, has drifted away from 
the old motherland Arabia, where life was so monotonous and 
existence so difficult, bringing with them ‘‘a curious passion of 
mixed resignation and hot anger,” the habit of detaching soul 
from body, which is cultivated by the long fasts and severe life 
of such aclimate. They have a country religion, as yet unin- 
fluenced by contact with the great civilization of Egypt and 
Babylonia, with a god who, though strikingly personal, means 
to them one irresistible force and power. With this idea taking 
concrete form in a particular god for each separate tribe, and 
intensified, but not modified, by the rigid and monotonous desert 
life; with nature suggesting ‘‘no bright and varied life, but only 
the august and uniform omnipotence that kills as well as vivi- 
fies;” with a religious life which, in this environment, finds 
expression in fanaticism and wild enthusiasm, of which self- 
mutilation and child-sacrifice are a witness; with an invincible 
idealism which pervades and controls all else; with no ritual or 
priestly system; with no ethical standards—for at this time 
might, not right, is the highest idea; with all this, these primi- 
tive barbaric tribes move west from Mesopotamia, take poses- 
sion of Palestine, wandering from place to place, until, as time 
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passes on, one after another settles down to agricultural life. 
This life, and this beginning of thought, which we may call Sem- 
itic, in a narrow sense, was the source of Israelitish life and 
thought, which in turn was the source of Judaism, and this, 
combined with Greek and Roman influences, was the source of 
Christianity. 


But now, as we observe the mother and the daughter, and 
the daughter’s daughter, one following closely upon the other, 
we discover three distinct elements, closely inter- 
woven, which, working together, seem to explain 
this most striking evolution. These three factors consist of 
three guilds, or schools, of thinkers and workers. Each guild 
has its roots in the oldest times, each has its period of special 
growth, each its day of highest exaltation and its day of ‘death. 


THREE ELEMENTS 


There was the guild of prophets, some of whom were mere 
soothsayers, who resort to the ministrations of music in order 
to arouse themselves into ecstatic frenzy; some, 
dreaming seers, as much awake when sleep settled 
down upon their eyes as they were asleep, to all that was about 
them, in their waking moments ; some, priests whom the pro- 
phetic spirit had aroused, but had not wholly subjugated; some, 
the greatest souls the world ever knew, whose hearts were 
touched by the spirit of the living God, whose eyes were open to 
visions of divine glory, whose arms were steeled by a courage 
born of close communion with higher powers. 


THE PROPHET 


There was the guild of priests, some of whom groveled about 
in the mire of covetousness and pollution, encouraging men to 
sin, that they, the priests, might have the sin-offer- 
ing; some, perfunctory officials, with whom the 
letter of service was all-sufficient ; some, true mediators between 
man and God, and teachers of the holiest and divinest truths; 
some of them, in their ministrations of divine things, reaching so 
near to God himself as to exhibit, in their lives and thoughts, 
the very essence of divinity. 


THE Priest 
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There was the guild of sages, some of whom were wise in 
things that related to birds and beasts and herbs and trees; 
some of whom stood at the city gate, reaching out 
the hand to brother man with words of kindly wis- 
dom as to conduct and duty, of parent toward child, of child 
toward parent, of husband and wife, of officer and prince; some 
of them teaching in plain and simple speech the constitution 
of the universe, the laws of the great God, a knowledge of which 
was the beginning of wisdom; some of them making heroic 
and successful effort to grapple with the problems which enter 
into the ever-changing, but never-ending, tragedies of life, the 
ministry of suffering and its function, the strength of sexual love 
and its dangers, the vanity of intellectual skepticism and its 
end. 


THE SAGE 


The prophet was the idealist, the priest the ritualist, the sage 
the humanist. The prophet’s thought centered upon the nation, 
the priest’s upon the church, the sage’s upon the 


THE THREE 
world; each of the three represented great currents 


of thought. To understand Christianity, one must know pre- 
natal Christianity ; and to have this knowledge, it is necessary 
to take up each of the three elements in turn, and to ask, What 
did it contribute to Christianity ? For what is Christianity its 
debtor ? 
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LITERARY INFLUENCE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREEK RELIGION. 


By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Pu.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


THE student who in college has learned to know the gods of 
Greece mainly from his Homer finds it difficult to realize that 
there is any such thing as Greek religion. The gods of whom 
he reads are anything but beings to be worshiped. The occa- 
sional description of a real god, such as the Apollo whom Chryses 
worshiped, is forgotten in the general conception of the gods on 
Olympos. Beings governed by momentary passion and by per- 
sonal spite, seeking their ends by underhanded intrigue, now 
boasting, now fighting, now leaving the affairs of men to take 
their course while the gods enjoy their banquet—such are the 
deities we find in the epic. We have no need of our Plato to 
learn that Homer is not the best teacher of Greek religion. 
The epic was composed to please, not to ‘‘edify,” an audience, 
and it was this esthetic end which completely controlled its 
treatment of the gods. While drawing much of its material 
from actual religious practice, the immediate purpose of the 
singer was absolutely non-religious. The myths of the gods 
first took literary form in the epic, and the epic manner of 
treating the gods determined the literary treatment of myth in 
later times. The poetic standpoint once established, it con- 
tinued ; Greek literature was dominated by it; it modified Greek 
worship ; the systems of mythology gave it full and final expres- 
sion. 

This influence of the epic in shaping Greek myths is too 
familiar to need restatement. I wish rather to point out that, 
much as poetic art has done to rob the individual gods of their 
essential nature, Greek literature beginning with the epic has 
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nevertheless exerted a strong influence toward elevating the gen- 
eral idea of God. It was, of course, possible for the epic poet to 
treat his gods as epic heroes; and, as a matter of fact, in the 
Theomachy, the battle of the gods, the Olympian deities are 
just such heroes. The con- 
trast between the Theo- 
machy and much of the 
remainder of the epic illus- 
trates the purpose of the 
poet to retain his gods as 
gods, and even to make 
them greater, in order to 
serve his estheticend. It 
is not too much to say 
that, with this purpose in 
view, the epic poet really 
succeeded in elevating the 
gods to a higher plane 
than the gods of local wor- 
ship. In the epic poems 
the gods became more 
human, and at the same 
time more truly universal 
spirits, than they had been 


before. 
With cclereace tthe HEAD OF ZEUS FROM OTRICOLI 


: This copy, if so it may be called, of the Zeus of Pheidias 
first point — and I speak exaggerates some details so as almost to destroy the effect of 


chiefly of the epic because the whole. The mass of flowing locks and the heavy eye- 
° ‘ brows obscure the original conception, but some of the force, 
it did so much more than the dignity, the divine benevolence of the original remain. 

any later form of litera- 
ture to shape the ideas of Greek gods —the humanizing influence 
of literature could not touch the gods without making them 
more human. The relations of the gods were conceived in the 
form of the human family ; and this was not merely a genealogy 
of the gods, the crude beginnings of which are found in all but the 
lowest forms of religion, but, more than this, the social and eth- 
ical relations of the family were transferred to the gods. Zeus 
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is called ‘Father Zeus,’ father of gods and men,’ fre- 
quently in the epic. No doubt the phrases have primary reference 
to the genealogy of gods and heroes, but in the hands of the poet 
they mean more than this. Athena is the beloved daughter, 
addressed in terms of paternal affection ; when Artemis has been 
chastised by Hera, Zeus takes her on his knee to comfort her ; 
Apollo is the favorite son, the very embodiment of the will of 
Zeus in directing the affairs of gods and men. When the 
appointed hour is come for the death of Sarpedon and again of 
Hektor, human sons of Zeus, the god is tempted to save them 
even contrary to fate. In the relations of Zeus and Hera are 
reflected the ideas which the poet has gained from his inter- 
course with the families of human rulers. The conception of 
the goddess mother which later attained so beautiful a develop- 
ment, is found in germ in the epic. The tender care of Thetis, 
the divine mother, for her human son; the maternal majesty of 
Leto, mother of Apollo and Artemis; the relation of Hera to 
Hephaistos and in a late passage to Aphrodite, are examples of 
the mother-idea as it began to create a divine mother. 

Again, the relations of the human state were the pattern on 
which the poet represented the state of the gods. Zeus became 
a human king, and often the greatness of his power led the poet 
to represent him as showing so much the more caprice and 
boastfulness. Still the idea of the human king was the starting 
point or nucleus around which the conceptions of divine might 
could gather and crystallize into definite form. To us the 
bright sky suggests more that is divine than does a human 
king. And yet, when the epic poet made Zeus the spirit of the 
sky into Zeus the king of the gods, I believe it marked an 


advance in Greek religion. Zeus became more human and 


more real for men; the foundations were laid for that religious 
conception of Zeus which embodied the highest Greek idea 
of God, and opened the way for the development of a philo- 
sophic monotheism. 

Once more the gods of the epic are made human in that 
human virtues, and indeed human vices, are accredited to them. 
Justice and its enforcement are lodged in the hands of the gods; 
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they rule and judge like human kings, but more justly. The 
truth—and the deception—that men practice are seen also in 
their gods. The epic gods are no mere spirits of nature; they 
are closely connected with human heroes by ties of blood ; 
they are angry at insults offered to their sons, and they pity 
men in their suffering. The very politeness of the royal court 
on earth is reflected on Olympos. 

In a word, the epic makes the gods more human at whatever 
point ittouchesthem. The touch often shows but little reverence, 
and its aim is not religious; the gods are taken away from the 
limited group of their worshipers, and lose their awfulness and 
their indefiniteness. Nevertheless, in making the gods more 
human, and thereby more real and definite persons, the epic 
did what local worship often failed to do—it gave the people 
an idea of God that was in harmony with their advance in 
intelligence. In this way it elevated the general conception of 
God. 

The influence of the epic was not limited to this humanizing 
effect; in the second place, it elevated the general conception 
of God by making the gods more universal, and, in a way, more 
spiritual. The worship of the gods in Greece continued to be 
distinctly local, in spite of the epic. The whole influence of 
the epic, however, tended to cut the ties which bound its gods 
to definite localities; and in the poems themselves this end is 
so successfully accomplished that not many clews to the origin 
of these gods are left. For the epic world Apollo and Athena 
have ‘‘houses’”’ at rocky Pytho and at Athens, but themselves 
live on Olympos, and their sphere of influence is not limited to 
any one locality. The wandering poet broke through the pro- 
vincial bounds that separated one city and province from another, 
and, while listening to him, men felt themselves in a new world, 
far more extended than any they had realized before. In this 
world the gods had their place; the universalizing power of the 
epic which brought different races into one ‘‘universe,” made 
the gods also universal. In undergoing this experience the 
gods were cut off from the religious influences of worship; 
nevertheless the conception of God was elevated, and the time 
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came at length when worship had to adapt itself to the higher 
conception. 

It was part of the same process that the gods were made 
more spiritual; by which I mean primarily that they were made 
less subject to the limitations of the human body. The god of 
local worship acts within the sphere of his worshipers and 
within their territory, but no farther. The epic extended this 
first by transferring the homes of the gods to Olympos, and 
giving them the power of rapid transit to the place where they 
wished to act. In Olympos they do not at first know what hap- 
pens on earth—Ares does not know of the death of his son 
Askalaphos—and when Zeus would turn the tide of battle, he 
must send Iris with a message to Poseidon to stay him, and send 
Apollo down to help the Trojans on the field of battle. It isastep 
in advance when Zeus, and generally the other gods, know what 
happens on earth when they themselves are in Olympos; and, 
finally, there are many instances in which the gods determine 
human events without being themselves present. The epic 
naturally prefers to represent the gods as present and taking 
part in the action; nevertheless, the idea of a god not subject 
to limitations of space is developed in the epic. 

It is natural, once more, for the epic to represent the gods 
as making their will known to men by appearing to them in 
human form, or, perhaps, by addressing them with human voice. 
Still, the epic goes so far in the spiritualization of the gods as 
sometimes to represent them as communicating their will toa 
man’s mind without the use of external means. In this case, as 
in the last, the epic goes a step farther in the spiritualization of 
the gods than its immediate literary end demands. 

In handling the idea of fate the epic laid the foundation 
for a higher conception of the gods at another point. The 
Greek sought help from his gods, and if the help did not come, 
he said ‘‘The god is capricious,” or “It is fated that I do not 
receive it.” The idea of the caprice and envy of the gods is 
left by the epic about as it is found in local worship; not so the 
idea of fate. In saying “It is fated” the disappointed wor- 
shiper recognized the great, dark background of his religion, all 
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the world outside his city and his gods, all the powers super- 
human that lay beyond his ken. He knew no larger world than 
the little group of fellow-citizens and the gods who were in 
league with them; but he knew that there was an infinitely 
greater ‘outside,’ both human and divine, and the ‘It is 
fated’’ was the interference of this outside in his own life. 
This idea of fate—which corresponds to a very common idea of 
the supernatural today—was the greatest obstacle to a rational, 
even a poetic-rational, conception of the universe. The idea 
could not remain in the form in which it had existed. In the 
first place, the dark outside is in the epic reduced to a definite, 
distinct order of events. The Moira of Homer is not ‘‘The 
power I do not know;”’ it has become for the poem “ The defi- 


nite order according to which events are to take place.” In 
order to reconcile with it the power of gods and men, it is con- 
ceived much as we conceive a human law; 7. ¢.,man or God can 
act contrary to fate (iép pwdpov), but he will suffer for it. It is 
the aim of the gods to realize, so far as they can, this order of 
events ; it leaves them considerable freedom in carrying out their 


whims, but even when their personal desires would lead them 
contrary to it, their purpose is always the realization of it. 
This reconciliation of Fate and the gods may seem superficial ; 
it no longer holds good for a ‘divine tragedy,” a tragedy of the 
gods, like the Prometheus Bound; but it is an immense advance 
on the popular idea associated with local worship. 

The elevating influence of literature on the conceptions of 
the gods is by no means limited to the Homeric poems, though 
in the nature of the case it appears most clearly in this first 
great product of Greek literary genius. Later literature fol- 
lowed the lines laid down in the epic, but carried farther the 
work of the epic in this direction. In the hands of later poets 
the lower, cruder myths of the gods were either wholly rewrit- 
ten or set aside. In Pindar myth takes approximately its proper 
place as the true interpreter of the idea of the god (or the 
gods) on this a high stage of culture. In Attic tragedy deep 
religious questions are handled in concrete form by the poet, 
and the idea of the gods is deepened and enriched by the effort 
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of literature to present the problems of life to a cultured audi- 
ence. It is not necessary, for my purpose, to trace this process 
farther in detail, for it is with reference to Homer that the ques- 
tion is in dispute. Here, as I have tried to show by a few exam- 
ples, I believe that, in spite of the non-religious character of the 
poems, they did elevate the general conception of God. 


II. 


The process of the changes in local worship under the influ- 
ence of the higher ideas of God that higher culture had embod- 
ied in poetry is not one that can be closely followed. We do 
know something of the transformation of religious festivals in 
Attica, as they developed under the hands of Peisistratos and 
of Perikles; we know that worship and religion changed to cor- 
respond with the new city life, and the new state life; but we 
cannot trace in this process the influence of the literary concep- 
tions of the gods. That the literary idea of the gods was an 
influential factor in the remodeling of worship we cannot doubt, 
so that it is the more interesting when at one point we find 
clear evidence of the influence of Homer. I refer to the 
expression of the idea of God in the new temple art. And 
here we see that the germs of higher religious truth which were 
embodied in secular poetry, after lying dormant, perhaps, for 
centuries, had at last found a congeniat soil in the mind of the 
artist. 

For instance, in the marbles from the temple of Athena in 
Egina, the Athena on the eastern pediment is not the goddess 
of some local worship that has been transposed into a wild scene 
of battle. She is not, on the other hand, the Athena of Homer 
who stood behind Achilles, and caught hold of his golden hair, 
and bade him not to draw his sword. Rather this being of calm 
majesty is a goddess whose true power is recognized by the wor- 
shiper, but who has been made more divine and at the same 
time more humanly real by the influence of the epic. So, too, 
the Apollo who stands so quietly extending his right hand over 
the fierce conflict of Centaur and Lapith on the west pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia shows these same influences. 
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. He is not the Apollo as he is commonly represented in the epic, 
snatching away Agenor from the pursuit of Achilles and taunt- 
ing the baffled pursuer, or standing beside Hektor in the form 
of a brother to stir up his spirit for battle. Nor does this seem 
to me to be the face of the prophet-god at Délphi, whose spirit 
possessed the Pythia, and chanted by her voice oracular response 
to eager questions. Rather this is the Apollo, invisible to com- 
batants but present in the combat, who is the true son of Zeus 
carrying out the will of Zeus on earth—a god with human feel- 
ings and human passion and the realness of a man, yet a god far 
superior to all that is human in beauty and in majesty, in wis- 
dom and in strength, a god such as the poets of Greece have 
taught men that the gods are. 

Again, if we look at the gods on the Parthenon Sees or as 
they sit in assembly on the occasion of the birth of Athena on 
the east pediment of the Parthenon, the influence of literature, 
and in particular of the epic, cannot be overlooked. The form 
of Iris—if it be Iris that still keeps her gaze fixed on the won- 
derful scene of Athena’s birth as she hastens to bear to the 
world the good tidings of a goddess of wisdéim born from the 
head of Zeus himself—is a direct reminiscence of the mes- 
senger of the gods in the Juad. Or, again; on the frieze that 
massive form of Poseidon sitting at his ease, the long locks 
clinging to his neck as if they were still wet from the dampness 
of the sea, the trident or some other symbol in his raised hand 
—this is the god in the Homeric poems who perhaps comes 
nearest to Zeus himself in power and majesty. 

It is in the case of the temple image that these influences 
are most apparent. Nowhere is religion generally more con- 
servative, nowhere was Greek religion more conservative, than 
in the images of the gods in the temples. Some unformed 
stone, occasionally, it is said, of meteoric origin; some block of 
wood, with perhaps a rudely carved human face, that could be 
clothed and cared for by the priests—these were the ‘‘idols,” 
the images that long were held sacred in Greek temples. But 
such images were out of harmony with the splendid structures 
that at length were built for Greek worship, and occasionally a 
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new temple afforded opportunity for some new likeness of the 
god who was to be worshiped there. 

In the two familiar temple statues by Pheidias, two of the 
most famous products of Greek art, we see the ultimate expres- 
sion of the ideals that have gradually been 
formed under the double influence of wor- 
ship and of poetry. In the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia some remains of the base of the 
statue may still be traced. The god was 
represented as seven or eight times life size, 
seated, the scepter in his left hand and a 


winged “Victory” on his extended right THE ZEUS OF PHEIDIAS 
hand From a coin of Hadrian 


According to an interesting story preserved in Strabo (VIII, 
p- 354), Pheidias, being asked on what model he was going to 
make the image of Zeus, said that he should make it on the 
model proposed by Homer in the verses: ‘Then in truth did 
Kronion nod with his dark eyebrows ; and the divine locks fell 
waving from his immortal head, and he shook great Olympos.” 


It is at the least interesting that the Zeus of Pheidias was asso- 
ciated in popular thought with the Zeus of Homer. None of 
the epic gods was so truly a god as Zeus. He is almost a god 
above the gods, ruling in his might, directing the general course 
of events, while other gods are busied with particular details. 
The lofty mien, the calm majesty, and at the same time the 
fatherly care for men that mark Zeus in many parts of the epic, 
still more in later literature, are given artistic form in the 
temple image at Olympia. The god that is worshiped has been 
united with the idea of God that has been elevated and purified 
by the poet, and the result is this masterpiece of temple sculp- 
ture. And here, also, it is through the artist that the happy 
union has been effected. 

It is commonly held that the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias, 
the gold and ivory statue of Athena for the Parthenon, was con- 
structed before the statue of Zeus. In this case, as in the case 
of Zeus, the artist was dealing with a god that had been a prin- 
cipal figure in the epic. The goddess who received the worship 
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of Trojan women, but did not grant their prayer; the goddess 
ever jealous for the Greeks, and especially watchful for Dio- 
medes and Odysseus ; a goddess, but, more than Ares, the real 
god of war with whom the helmet and shield had become indis- 
solubly associated —this isthe Athena of Homer. The influence 
of the old religion was so strong that the old olive-wood image 
of Athena was still retained, and still worshiped as most holy. 
The work of Pheidias was executed under these two influences, 
the influence of an earnest Athena worship, and the influence of 
a literary and poetic treatment of the goddess, that had gone on 
for many centuries. 

Athena was represented in repose, standing, the shield by 
her side, the rested spear in one hand and a “ Victory”’ in the 
other. She is still the goddess of war, protector of the city ; 
but the shield stands on the ground, and the confidence of vic- 
tory and peace is apparent in the whole figure. The fire and 
the strength of this goddess of war, the repose, the quiet maj- 
esty of the goddess who is above men and their strife, the 
kindliness and the wisdom of the goddess that guarded the 
city —these are some of the qualities that characterize the ideal 
of Pheidias. 

If we ask once more the source of this ideal, it is plain that 
it cannot have been the product of that worship on the Acro- 
polis which was satisfied with the rude image that marked the 
presence of the city-goddess. In the human realness as well as 
in the divine majesty of this statue, in its lofty spiritual tone, in 
the power and the wisdom and the watchfulness of the goddess, 
we cannot fail to see the artistic realization of these qualities 
that had first found birth in the epic, and that had been devel- 
oped and perfected by the religious insight of later poets. 

It is an accepted principle that religious progress is through 
great personal leaders. In Palestine it was the prophet who 
grasped clearly the latent truths of the religion of Jehovah, and 
with fiery energy worked out their realization. In Greece it was 
first the poet, and indeed the poet whose end was pure poetry, 
who understood something of the meaning of the gods, and who 
gave to this meaning a concrete form in his poetry. It was the 
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later religious poet who found a deeper meaning in religion, and 
who conceived the gods in a more truly religious mold. It 
was finally the reverent artist, who, inspired by these poetic 
- ideals, gave them expression in plastic art, and put before the 
very eyes of the people a higher conception of the gods than 
they had themselves been able to reach. In the Greek ideals 
of the gods, and certainly in Greek worship also, there is a gen- 
uine religious meaning that has been partly obscured for us by 
the esthetic end of the Homeric poems, and almost hidden by 
the laborious makers of systems of Greek mythology. 


ATHENA 
From a coin of Athens 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
OF JESUS ON THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Ir need scarcely be said that the sources from which Jesus’ 
thought of God is to be derived are the gospels directly, and 
the epistles indirectly, unless indeed the gospel of John, which 
is not pure history, and does not profess to be, be classified as 
likewise indirect source. At all events, the substantial reliability 
of these sources is assumed here—an assumption which will not 
be contested by those for whom this discussion is intended. 

1. So manifold is the method employed by Jesus in express- 
ing his thought of God— direct statement, parable, moral pos- 
tulate, revelation in life and death, apostolic witness—that one 
feels difficulty in forming any conclusion, in respect to the con- 
tent of that belief, that will do justice to the total data. To be 
sure, there is always the consideration of the incompleteness of 
the material, partial induction of facts, and hasty and unwar- 
ranted inferences. This suggests the importance of everyone 
pursuing the investigation and verifying conclusions for himself. 
Owing to lack of space, process must be suppressed here, and 
only conclusion given, with perhaps a word or two in support 
of it. 

The conclusion is that the thoughts of Jesus in respect to 
God may be gathered around the two words king and father. 
Briefly said, “king” symbolizes the power and glory and awful- 
ness of God; “father,” the love, grace and faithfulness of God. 

This conclusion is rendered antecedently probable by a con- 
sideration drawn from the history of religion in general and the 
revelation-religion par excellence in particular. If what God in 
his brooding over man had already accomplished of self-reve- 
lation prophesied and necessitated new stages of revelation, and. 
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if there be unity in God’s revelation, as indeed there must be 
since God is one God (Rom. 3: 29, 30), there is already a pre- 
sumption in favor of our conclusion. For the history of religion 
shows that the belief in God leaped forth at its dawn in the per- 
sonification of nature-powers exciting fear and awe, on the one 
hand, and in animistic ideas, forerunners of ancestor-cult, on the 
other. The evolution of the former led to the idea of the power 
and majesty of the divine, that is, to the conception of God as 
king; of the latter, to the moral nature of the divine, that is, to 
the conception of God as father, whatever name in each case 
the worshiper named him. The title father is given to God in 
all the higher religions. The ancient Greeks called God “the 
father of gods and men.” We are also his offspring, says a 
poet quoted by Paul. ‘‘ The quotation’ is froma curious poem by 
Aratus, a native of Cilicia, Paul’s own province, who lived about 
300 B.C. The poem is a rendering into verse of an astronom- 
ical treatise by the same author. It opens with an invocation 
to Zeus: . 
From Zeus begin: and never let us leave 

His name unloved. With Him, with Zeus, are filled 

All paths we tread and all the marts of men; 

Filled, too, the sea and every creek and bay: 

And all, in all things, need we help of Zeus ; 

For we, too, are His offspring.” 

Not to dwell upon extra-Christian religions, appeal may be 
made to Old Testament theology in support of the proposition 
of both ideas in the religion of revelation. This science exhibits 
the development of the idea of God, passing from a primitive 
stage belonging to the sphere of natural religion on to a degree 
of spiritual moral character, the highest conceivable within the 
limits of the national consciousness. Here, too, the notion of 
kingliness grew from the natural, fatherliness from the moral. 
God is taskmaster, lawgiver, and judge; but, also, Israel’s creator, 
redeemer, protector. The nation knew itself to be, not only 
servant who experiences the master’s power and rigor, but also 
son, first born, heir, who experiences the father’s love.? ‘Thou 

tDALE in Expositor, February, 1898, p. 58. 

2 Cf. Ex, 4:23; Deut. 1:31; 8:5; Hos. 11:13; Jer. 31:9-20; Mal. 2: 10, etc. 
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art our father, O Lord, our redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name”’ (Isa. 63:16). While the idea of kingliness is dominant 
in pre-Christian Judaism, it can by no means be said that the 
name father as applied to God is to be regarded as merely 
exceptional — it is there organically. 

But this brief reference to the subject is sufficient for the 
purpose of this paper. Assuming orderliness and development 
in revelation, we would naturally expect to find the two moments 
recurring in the faith of Jesus. And this is what we do find. 
On the one hand, the thought of Jesus is affiliated upon the Old 
Testament conception of the living, holy, supramundane God, 
who is to be obeyed and feared. He confesses the “ God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” the ‘‘ God of Israel.” To 
his faith, God is ‘“‘ Lord of heaven and earth,” to whom “all 
things are possible.’ ‘ Heaven is his throne, the earth his foot- 
stool;” “Jerusalem the city of the great King.” Especially 
does all human fear vanish before the fear of ‘‘ Him who can 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” On the other hand, God 
is father, to the faith of Jesus. In his case, faith in God as his 
father is a feeling of the abiding nearness of God ; the filial con- 
sciousness which knows nothing distant, strange, unfamiliar, 
unhomelike in his father; the jublilant certainty that God has 
completely disclosed his heart to him. “The son knoweth the 
father.”3 Jesus felt that there was a depth and intimacy of 
God’s fatherliness toward him, which was exceptional, unshared, 
and unique. Not that he held that he was codrdinate with God. 
To his pious soul God never ceased to be his God. His unique- 
ness would have been poor comfort to his devoted and depend- 
ent spirit, if thereby he were to become without God. 

But, again, does Jesus consider that God is the father of all 
men? The burden of the apostolic testimony is that God is 
“the father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and our father through 
Jesus Christ. In John’s gospel, Jesus as the son is the correla- 

3 Knoweth, not speculatively or mystically or ecstatically, but morally, by the 
obedience and fellowship of the right kind of life. Jesus séems to have believed that 
he alone mediated the perfect knowledge of the father through his own experience of 


sonship— an experience which was unmediated, immediate, and therefore unique. 
(Matt. 11: 27.) 
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tive to father, words which have deep signification in this gos- 
pel, and the fatherliness of God to other men is grounded in 
their relation of faith and life in the only begotten son. And, 
moreover, the matter may as well rest here if dependence is to be 
placed only in some distinct or definite passage in the synoptics 
in which Jesus teaches explicitly that God is the equal father of 
all mankind. For there is no such passage. But other consid- 
erations may be urged on account of which it is impossible to 
let the matter rest here. It is important to make the all too 
tardy remark that the expression ‘fatherhood of God”’ is as 
extra-scriptural as misleading. In the popular mind fatherhood is 
a word with an ontological connotation, and refers to the struc- 
tural constitution and character of God. Thus the word directs 
attention to what God is metaphysically rather than morally. 
But such a conception is foreign to the mind of the biblical 
writers in general and to Jesus in particular. Their sole thought 
in the use of the word father is to express a certain moral atti- 
tude, purpose, feeling of God toward man — therefore the father- 
liness, not the fatherhood, of God. Metaphysically, God is the 
father of no man. Morally, he is the father of all men, in vary- 
ing degrees indeed, for fatherliness and filialness are correlative 
terms. Thus, there is of necessity a cordiality, a complacency, 
an intimacy, in God’s fatherliness toward Jesus and those whom 
Jesus has brought into filial relations to God, which could not 
obtain between God and the impious. Nevertheless, the absence 
of filialness in man does not extirpate the fatherliness of that 
God whom Jesus had in mind when he said: ‘Love your 
_ enemies, and pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust ” (Matt. 5:44, 45). Furthermore, if God were uni- 
versal King and not universal Father, would not sin have to be 
interpreted as a rebellion against authority, or an insult to 
dignity, rather than the cruel and guilty thing that it is, viz., a 
wound inflicted upon the heart of Love ? How can sin be made 
to appear exceedingly sinful if it be not seen to be impiety 
toward a father, and ‘how can misery be known at its depth if. 
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it be due simply to the disobedience of a servant to his master, 
and not to the loneliness and degradation and remorse of a lost 
child that has exiled itself from the father’s home? Such, at 
least, would seem to be fairly implied in Jesus’ own parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The matter might have been cut short by 
saying that the correlative of monotheism is universalism.* 

Thus it appears that, to Jesus, God is King absolute and 
Father absolute. But these two are not like the two foci of an 
ellipse, but the center of a circle. The King is fatherly and the 
Father is kingly. Kingliness is ethicized by fatherliness, and 
fatherliness is energized by kingliness. God as king is the all- 
controlling power, the will on which all is dependent ; God as 
father is the eternal goodness by which this omnipotent will is 
determined and moved. These two thoughts of God not only 
do not conflict, but reciprocally condition and require each 
other. Fatherliness attains its fruition when the Almighty, pro- 
tecting his supremacy to be sure, exalts man to himself in free, 
prevenient, unmerited love ; and almightiness finds its paramount 
and worthy task in the actual attestation of the fatherly love 
toward man, in the endowment of man with the kingdom of | 
God. It need scarcely be added that, in Jesus’ belief, the real 
center is not on the side of kingliness but fatherliness, for ‘‘God 
ts love.”’ But what man needed most of all to learn was just 
the truth, immediately certain to Jesus, that ‘the All-Great is 
the All-Loving too.’ Neither Christ’s thought nor man’s need 
goes beyond this. It is the absolute religion. 

2. But it is a more complicated task to establish the princi- 
ples according to which a critical valuation may be made of the 
influence of Christ upon the doctrine of God, and this paper is 
concerned, above everything else, precisely with the valuation 
of that, in his belief about God, which, in the long historical 
movement, has the merit of progress, of originality. What, in 
his belief, is to be credited to inheritance and environment ? 
Suppose that by some alchemy the possession which he shared 
with his predecessors and contemporaries could be disengaged, 
would the residuum, if there be a residuum, be fairly the limit 


4 The word does not connote “ universal salvation ”’ here. 
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of his originality, the source and measure of his influence upon 
the doctrine of God? There are considerations decisive against 
the adequacy and justness of this standard. For one thing, it 
will appear that, while many, perhaps all, of his thoughts of God 
may be discovered among the sayings of men of religious geni- 
ality prior to his day, yet no religious genius had cherished all 
of them, nor held them in the same combination and with. the 
same emphasis. All the tones or notes of a musical masterpiece 
may be detected by the expert elsewhere; but the harmony is 
new, its constructive idea is original, its influence peculiarly its 
own. The composer of the production did not cull out the 
notes from other compositions and piece them together in an 
outward and mechanical whole; the masterpiece is not an 
aggregate of tones from without, but the evolution of a musical 
life from within. So, similarly, Jesus’ belief concerning God 
may exist in its separate constituents elsewhere, but he was no 
eclectic putting opinions together in an arbitrary whole foreign 
to his own consciousness of God. His belief was unitary, aus 
einem Guss; to it is to be accorded the originality of wholeness 
and harmony, of inwardness and depth. But for another thing, 
the measure of his influence upon the doctrine of God may not 
be narrowed to the novelty of his contribution in ideas to that 
doctrine. For the dignity of his personality and the way the 
theistic belief appears in him invest even the same beliefs in 
others with a value and an authority in excess of what they would 
otherwise deserve. Grant that what Jesus says of God has no 
more intrinsic truth than what Moses, or Jeremiah, or Confucius, 
or Plato had said of him; still by so much as the valuation of 
his person is higher than theirs, by so much will the weight of 
the influence of what he says be greater than theirs. The 
origin of a belief may not be due to Jesus, but its power, its 
creativeness, its historic fruitfulness, may be seen, after varying 
fortune, to depend ultimately on him alone. Therefore, in esti- 
mating the influence of Jesus’ thought of God, it is not enough 
toask: ‘Did he say anything new? May it not be derived from 
what has gone before? Would it not be more accurate to say 
that it is only ‘relatively’ new?” To be sure, there have been 
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mediations and developments; to be sure, one torch kindles 
another, one prophet awakens another, even the Great Prophet; 
but how does it come that a helpful insight, a saving thought, is 
loosely inherited from one generation to another, like a dead 
stone, till some strong personality seizes it and strikes fire from 
it? So, for centuries, a great and blessed thought of God, mes- 
sage of a Jonah or a Jeremiah, had fallen unappreciated and 
impotent, until that thought attained full fruition in the soul of 
Jesus. 

Again, the judgment which one forms of the influence of 
Jesus upon the doctrine of God will depend upon the service 
which one seeks from Jesus’ teachings on the subject; that is, 
on whether one avails himself of them for the satisfaction of 
the religious or the philosophic impulse. It is certain that 
Jesus’ belief is moral-religious, not speculative. It is certain 
that it is grounded in perfect communion with God, and in the 
experience of the benefits received from God, and not in an 
analysis of the ontological essence of God. And it is certain 
that it is couched in symbols— King, Father—appropriate to 
the heart and will, not in concepts—Infinite, Absolute, World- 
Ground, First Cause—intended for the speculative understand- 
ing. Jesus attempted no proof of the existence of God. He 
needed none; nor did. he seem to think that proof was needed 
for anybody else. He constructed no definition of God. He 
aspired to no psychology of the divine mind. Of the interior 
mechanism of Deity he had nothing whatever to say. His 
interest in his heavenly Father was wholly practical. Words- 
worth speaks of those who could “botanize on their mother’s 
grave.” There was nothing of that in Jesus. And he who 
desiderates, as the principle of valuation, a contribution to the 
metaphysical speculation concerning the structure of Deity will 
turn away from Jesus’ thoughts as of no epoch-making impor- 
tance. For Jesus proclaimed no school-doctrine concerning 
God and divine things, as the wise of this world are wont to do, 
but simply gave testimony to the self-experienced secret of the 
fatherly goodness and love. 

But, more definitely, what did he do? He brought forth out 
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of his treasures both new and old. For his time and people, 
he replaced the supramundane Taskmaster, jealous of his honor 
and exacting service, by the giving God, the heavenly Father, 
generous and magnanimous, devoted to the service of others — 
clothing lilies, watching sparrows, numbering the hairs of his 
children’s heads, making their carking anxiety about food and 
raiment unbelief and impiety. He overleaped the pharisaic cen- 
turies, linked on to the prophets, and restored the continuity of 
revelation again. He did more. He changed the center of 
Old Testament conception from the kingliness to the father- 
liness of God, and gave to each a deeper, a richer, a fuller con- 
tent. He unified the pre-exilic inframundane and the post-exilic 
supramundane conceptions of God. In a word, to Jesus is to 
be attributed the merit of the rectification and the enrichment 
of the two historic conceptions of God as king and as father. 
The balance had never been properly adjusted. In pre-Christian 
history, now God was king to the injury of his fatherliness, 
then you have rigorism in morality and deism in religion or 
philosophy; now God was father to the injury of his kingli- 
ness, then you have eudemonism or naturalism in morality and 
pantheism in religion or philosophy. For Jesus, God is both 
immanent and transcendent; in the world, the life and joy and 
comfort of his people; above the world, their sovereign and 
strength and ideal. And the Father within and the King above 
are one God, whose peculiar apostolic name is ‘‘The God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’—the name by which God 
desires men to know him evermore. 

3. Turning now, in conclusion, from pre-Christian to subse- 
quent history, what influence did Jesus exercise in the forma- 
tion of the ecclesiastical conception of God? The credal 
statement, which has persisted in orthodoxy to this day, was 
formed in the patristic age, and is given in its finished statement 
in the so-called Athanasian creed,’ a part of which must be 
transcribed here: ‘‘We worship one God in Trinity and Trinity 
in Unity; neither confounding the Persons nor dividing the Sub- 
stance. For there is one Person of the Father, another of the 

5 Symbolum Quicunque. 
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Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Gost is all 
one; the Glory equal, the Majesty coeternal. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. The 
Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncre- 
ate. The Father unlimited, the Son unlimited, and the Holy 
Ghost unlimited. The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the 
Holy Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three eternals, but 
one eternal. So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. And yet they are not three Gods, but one 
God. [So as to ‘Lord.’|] For, like as we are compelled by the 
Christian verity to acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and 
Lord, so are we forbidden to say . . . . there are three Gods or three 
Lords.© The Father is made of none, neither created nor begot- 
ten; the Son of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but 
begotten; the Holy Spirit is of the Father and of the Son, 
neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding 

He, therefore, that will be saved, let him thus think of the 
Trinity.”7 


Though this creed be in profound contrast to the filial, rever- 
ent, religious, practical spirit and faith of Jesus, it has remained 
the ecclesiastical formula to the present. It would be easy to point 
out its manifold combinations of insoluble contradictions. But 


that would be a task at once thankless and painful. It would 
be much easier and pleasanter to show the providence of God 
in its formation, because the church needed to incase her faith, 
the most tender and delicate and easily wounded possession of 
the spirit of man, in a hard, rigid, thick shell, as she passed into 
the storm and stress of thet wild world of the dark ages—a 
shell, a dogma, which, like everything else, human or divine, 
must fall into the ground and die, decompose in the soil of our 
modern thought, if it would bring forth much fruit, Easy, I 
say, as it would be either to criticise or to praise, I do neither at 

6Jtalics mine. “ Quia sicut singulatim unamquamque personam Deum ac Domi- 


num confiteri, christiana veritate compellimur: ita tres deos, aut [tres] dominos dicere 
... prohibemur.” 


7“ Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de Trinitate sentiat.” 
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this time, but turn to a most brief account of the genesis of the 
dogma and to a statement of the effect that the rediscovery of 
Jesus by modern historical study is destined to have upon it. 

The fathers of the Gentile-Christian church believed that they 
found in philosophers and poets the same knowledge of God, 
though in less perfect forms, which the Christian possessed on 
the basis of revelation. Even what they appropriated from the 
Scriptures they adapted to their philosophic form of knowledge. 
But in the evolution of Greek thought this form came to have a 
content of religion and morality strangely like that of the 
Christianity of the time. There is always an inner connection 
between the piety of an age and its conception of God. What 
was that piety? Its chief characteristic was world-flight. The 
world was evil. The body was also evil, and the prison and 
tempter of the soul. Life in the world was vanity. In what, 
then, did blessedness consist? In participation, through 
asceticism, and the super-rational faculty of ecstasy, in the 
Being of God. But what, then, must God be, to correspond to 
this? Before everything else, just not-world. He must be in 
abstract opposition to the world. He must exist in eternal and 
imperturbable repose, unrelated to the world, careless of the 
fitful fever of life. This the transcendent concept of God of 
the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy entered on the wings of 
this piety into church and theology. God is the one exalted 
above the world, nay above Being itself, the limitless, the unde- 
termined, the absolutely simple One, a being of abstract color- 
lessness. 

That is the one moment in their thought of God. But there 
is another moment, the opposite of this, viz., God’s positive 
relation to the world. This is required by Christian faith, which 
recognizes in God the Almighty Lord and Ruler of the world and 
of history, the founder and protector of the moral order of the 
world. As such he isa spiritual being, in the world, thinking 
and feeling and willing. 

Now these are the two thoughts which are decisive for the 
conception of God in ecclesiastical theology. God is absolutely 
limitless Being; God is the spiritual founder and disposer of the 
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natural and moral world. But these two thoughts are disparate. 
No inner unity exists, nor was ever tried to be shown to exist, 
between them. What was done? Ecclesiastical theology 
mediated between the two through using the Logos-speculation. 
The Logos is the middle-being between God and the world. 
More definitely, the Logos is, on the one hand, the divine Reason, 
tuling in the world, which corresponds to the Stoic tradition, and, 
on the other hand, the ideal world posited in God, the content 
of the ideas, which is to be referred to Platonic influence. In 
the Logos, God is with the world, and the world is with God. 
Thus the Logos is the mediator of the creation, and the mediator 
of the revelation of God, especially of the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus. First it was the question of cosmology which 
engaged speculation. Tertullian taught that the Logos pro- 
ceeded from God, as a personal being, for the purpose of creat- 
ing the world. That he was the subject of incarnation was at 
first a less important thought. Then this state of the case was 
reversed. Inasmuch as Origen taught the eternal generation 
of the Son or Logos, through the Father, he was permitted to 
issue forth no more for purposes of creation of the world, but 
to subsist eternally in God; and thus the original relation 
between Logos-thought and the world-thought was loosened. 
Athanasius took the last step in this connection; the Logos- 
thought swallowed up the world-thought, and the Logos was 
treated as the subject of the incarnation. For Athanasius will 
no longer hear of the Logos as being of necessity a middle-being 
between God and the world, mediating between the two. He 
is, according to his doctrine, of the same substance with the 
Father, so there was a relation of the one, just as little as of the 
other, to the world, if such a relation be excluded for the eternal 
God. Thus the Logos-thought was received into the connection 
of the Christian faith, and the essential feature of the ecclesiasti- 
cal trinity is its affirmation of the eternal deity of the Logos, with 
whom Jesus was identified. The problem was this: Christians 
were monotheists by tradition and conviction ; Jesus, accepted 
as Logos and worshiped as the Son, gave rise to the question, 
Were Christians to have one God or two? The problem was to 
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keep their monotheism and worship Jesus as God. After cen- 
turies of controversy, Jesus as Logos was included in the 
Godhead, from which the deity of the Spirit easily followed. 
The creed did not solve the difficulty of monotheism on 
the one hand and the deity of Jesus on the other, but 
rather carried the difficully up into the region of mystery, 
and hid it behind the obscure and self-contradictory phrase of 
the eternal generation of theSon. Thus, as to the thought of God, 
the message of Galilee receded behind the message of Greece, 
the gospel of the heavenly Father of Jesus Christ behind the 
speculation of the trinitarian substance of the ecclesiastics, and 
the practical approach to God behind the contemplative. 

And the rediscovery of the Jesus of history ? The new study 
of his evangel? It begins in principle with the Reformation. 
Patristic and scholastic Christianity unconditionally exalted 
the theoretical life, the contemplative life above the practical, 
active, moral life. To their ideal of life, as always, their concep- 
tion of God corresponded. Therefore God was thinking sub- 
stance. But, as against this view, the Christian principle of the 
Reformation maintains—and with full right —that simple, moral 
obedience is of more worth to man in drawing near to God than 
is the speculative or contemplative process. Therefore, accord- 
ing to this new ideal of life, primacy is accorded to moral will, 
as in man, so in God, and not to thought. Herein is, at bottom, 
the epochmaking importance of the Reformation. It replaced 
the old conception—a heritage of Greek philosophy — accord- 
ing to which God is fundamentally substance and that substance 
thought thinking about itself, with the conception of God as fun- 
damentally the supreme energy of the personal will of love. 
But the Reformation was a return to Paul, and a return to Paul 
is, on the whole, a return to Christ. The result is in many ways 
a richer and fuller doctrine of God. For a thousand years the 
true relation between the kingliness and fatherliness of God had 
been obscured—an obscuration traceable to Roman imperialism. 
Once again fatherliness, as the most godlike thing in God, was 
to shine forth as the sun. For a thousand years God was not 
believed to be in the world, nor the world in God. Once again 
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is he to be recognized in nature and history, ‘the center and 
soul of every sphere,” and ‘the Fountain Light of all our day,” 
“the Master Light of all our seeing.” For a thousand years 
thought speculated about the metaphysical substance of Deity ; 
once again the moral character of God is to enjoy its supremacy. 
Not what God is in himself, but what God is for us, is the great 
concern. A moral God, morally revealed by Jesus Christ to 
the moral nature of man—it is the return to this conception, 
yet with an effort to retain the element of truth in the other, a 
conception, moreover, to which the future belongs, that the 
modern world owes ultimately to the Nazarene. 
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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


By REv. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., 
New York. 


WE do not claim that expository preaching is the only method 
of preaching, or even that it is the best method; but that it is a 
method which the ministry of today cannot afford to neglect. 
‘‘The best way to preach is to preach every way.” Yet American 
seminaries have usually set before their students a single ideal — 
propositional, scholastic, logical, but monotonous and pedantic. 
Now we are awaking to the fact that preaching may be as multi- 
form and resourceful as the life it addresses, or the recorded life 
of primitive Christianity. Many congregations have become 
weary of “skeletons” in the pulpit. They are tired of hearing a 
‘proposition,’ of following its “proof,” and awaiting the fore- 
gone “conclusion.” Stiffness and inflexibility in the pulpit have 
emptied the pews, homiletic exercises have proved a poor sub- 

stitute for prophecy, and while the operation has been ingenious, 
the patient has often died under it. 

The preachers themselves are weary of bondage to ancestral 
forms. They realize that their sermons are often not growths 
from within, but are external and mechanical constructions. 
They have been cunning cabinetmakers, polishers of para- 
graphs, substituting carpentry for inspiration. They are tired of 
struggling after ingenuities. Conscious of the growing aversion 
of the people to mere propositions, they have sought to dress 
out the thought with illustration, have ‘surveyed mankind from 
China to Peru” in their despairing hunt for incidents, while all 
the time tragedy and comedy, epic and lyric and vision, have 
lain close at hand in the neglected Bible. Many a preacher 
knows that he is not enriched by his own production. He is 
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always getting ready for next Sunday, but never getting deeper 
into truth. His method is superficial rather than artesian. He 
has become, as the Athenians disdainfully called Paul, ‘ sper- 
mologos,” ‘‘a picker up of learning’s crumbs.” 

One remedy for these troubles is surely to be found in giving 
larger place to biblical exposition. We hardly need to remind 
ourselves that this was the method of the earliest heralds of the 
Christian faith. It was the method of Jesus as he first preached 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, as he habitually referred his 
hearers for the solution of every perplexity to the Old Testa- 
ment writings, as on the way to Emmaus he expounded in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself. We see this 
method used by Peter at Pentecost, as he expounded the vision 
of Joel; by Stephen when he made an epitome of Israel’s his- 
tory his only apologia, and by Paul, whose sermon at Antioch 
was an Old Testament study, and whose favorite argument was 
to “‘show by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” Biblical 
exposition was the foundation of the preaching of Chrysostom 
and Augustine, and was the accepted method of Christendom 
until the rise of the scholastic philosophy, combined with the 
dicta of pagan rhetoric, erected a new ideal. 

But the recent development of biblical theology has opened 
to the preacher a genuine Golconda. No longer is the Bible a 
Chinese picture without perspective or chiaroscuro. It is seen to 
include every form of literature, to show us the unfolding of 
institutions and ideas from their first crude foreshadowing up to 
their culmination in the gospels and epistles; and in tracing that 
unfolding the preacher finds an endless task and an exhaustless 
inspiration. Biblical theology neither defends nor attacks sys- 
tematic theology, being interested, not in fixing the final forms 
of truth, but in showing how those forms were evolved under 
the tuition of the Spirit. Systematic theology may be built on 
proof-texts ‘‘as Venice and Amsterdam are built on piles.” 
Biblical theology cares less for text than for context, aiming not 
at demonstration, but at appreciation. The preacher who will 
absorb some work written from the historical point of view, like 
Schultz’ Old Testament Theology or McGiffert’s Apostolic Age, will 
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find that old threadbare narratives shine in a new setting, and a 
thousand passages become like Aaron’s rod that budded when 
laid up before the Lord. He will straightway become ashamed 
of acrobatic performances on single ‘texts,’ and long to 
expound historical movements, divine unfoldings, to show the 
spirit behind the letter, the Christ within the Bible. This method 
of preaching is at once the hardest and the easiest: the hardest, 
because only earnest study will enable a man thus to graspa 
period in the revelation; the easiest because, when such study 
has been given, sermons drop from it as easily as ripe fruit from 
full boughs.?, Such a preacher finds at the end of the year that 
he has not only fed his people, but found access to inexhaustible 
supplies. He is planted by the rivers of water; he has found 
subterranean foothold and rootage, and each year adds new rings 
to his girth and new diameters to his shadow. 

Why, then, is so much expository preaching a weariness to 
the flesh? Why is it disdained by many as mere “prayer- 
meeting talk,” and why does it so often become disjointed, 
incoherent, and confusing ? 

1. The failure is often in the selection of materials. Amid 
all the incidents in the narrative (if it be a narrative we are 
expounding) we must find the few things—or, perhaps, the one 
thing —supremely important for the sermon, and rigidly exclude 
all that is irrelevant to our purpose. To expound everything in 
the story is to expound nothing. We must deliberately side- 
track many trains of thought and keep the main line open to our 
one great message. We must beware of minuteness, pedantry, 
subtlety ; beware of losing the forest in the trees. The preacher 
must find his theme and sternly ignore considerations and 
excursions which are entirely proper when he sits in his study, 
but impertinent and disastrous when he stands forth as prophet. 
He must have courage to pass irretorto oculo a thousand nooks 
and corners which would be pleasant enough for a summer stroll, 
but only impede one who is pressing to a goal. He must organ- 
ize his thought, group his materials, study the passage or period 


2 Perhaps the best example of modern expository preaching is in G. A. SMITH’s 
volumes on Isaiah — composed entirely of sermons preached in his early pastorate. 
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in question until the essential theme emerges, distinct and 


luminous, 
« . . . as from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.” 


In Robertson’s ‘Third Advent Lecture’’ we have an admi- 
rable example of genuine exposition. The text is Acts 28: 1-7: 

And when they were escaped, then they knew that the island was 
called Melita. And the barbarous people showed us no little kindness: 
for they kindled a fire and received us everyone, because of the 
present rain and because of the cold. And when Paul had gathered a 
bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of 
the heat and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, 
no doubt this man is a murderer, whom though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast 
into the fire and felt no harm. Howbeit they looked when he should 
have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said that he was a god. 

Now on this passage the running commentary, of the 
Matthew Henry style, would doubtless tell us that from the 
words “showed us no little kindness” we may learn the duty of 
kindly deeds; from the gathering of the “ bundle of sticks” we 
may learn the nobility of industry, and from the coming of the 
“viper out of the heat” we may learn the danger of summer 
temptations. But let no such random “ improvements ”’ assume 
to be Christian preaching. Robertson at a bound leaps into the 
center of the story, ignoring most of the incidents, and seizing 
the essential teaching, when he says: ‘‘ We make three points: 
I, barbarian virtues; II, barbarian idea of retribution; III, 
barbarian conception of deity.” 

That is preaching! It has learned to leave nine-tenths of 
the narrative in shadow in order to throw the central truth into 
high relief. 

2. The failure is frequently due to the lack of any definite 
object in the sermon. The discourse is not focused on anything 
in particular. The preacher, instead of planting one smooth 
stone in the Philistine’s forehead, contents himself with a 
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scattering discharge of loose gravel, and the enemy is cheer- 
fully serene. Exposition which is not aimed at some target is 
nebulous and non-effective. The highest virtue of expository 
preaching is not to be beautiful or complete, or historically 
sound or geographically accurate, but to work a moral change 
in the congregation. No lecture on fishes ever caught a fish. 
The only good sermon is a sermon good for something. The 
difference between Hosea’s tragic message and Keats’ ‘‘Ode to 
a Grecian Urn” is the palpable difference between a prophecy 
and a work of art. To Keats ‘beauty is its own excuse for 
being ;” the idea of an end in view is grossly utilitarian. But 
Hosea is seeking lost souls, and his message throbs with the 
passion and agony of a redemptive pity that is stronger than 
sin and shame and death. 

3. The preacher may fail to fuse his materials in the fires 
of the historic imagination. To the poetic eye the dullest 
details become suggestive, and the most prosaic narrative 
gleams with light. When Shelley hears the skylark, his imagina- 
tion takes fire : 

In the golden lightening 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run 
Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun. 


The curator of a museum might see in the same songster only 
a ‘“‘feathered biped with a spotted tail.” The curator has his 
place —but not in the poet’s chair or the preacher’s pulpit! One 
of the best preachers of the last generation was accustomed to . 
describe at length Paul’s journey from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
pointing out the various villages, streams, and hills that the 
apostle must have passed on that fateful journey. But the 
preacher had so studied the country which the apostle traversed 
that what might have been a dry catalogue became a glowing 
résumé of Israel’s history, leading up to a magnificent climax in 
the apparition of the risen Lord. Expository preaching of this 
kind affords unparalleled opportunity for oratorial climax. It 
gives full play to word-painting, if the painter cares to attempt 
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that; it is sensitive to the beauty of the lily and the cloud; it 
echoes to the march of great events, throbs with all the passion 
of the ages, shares the glory and the gloom of humanity; and 
the pettiness and poverty of the preacher must vanish in 
expounding the thoughts of God. 

4. The preacher will surely fail if he neglects constantly 
to translate the biblical thought into modern terms and apply it 
to the burning questions of the day. After all, the study of 
antiquity is useless unless we find in it direction for today. 
To make biblical scholars is one thing, to make biblical 
character in the nineteenth century is another thing. The 
sermon belongs not to the literature of knowledge, but the 
literature of power. ‘These things are written... . that ye 
might have life.” The communication of life is the preacher’s 
task. Goodness does not consist in reading how other men 
were good, but in achieving something now and here. ‘The real 
prostitution of the prophets of the Old Testament is in confining 
them to academic uses.” The call of Amos is the call which 
comes to many a country lad today; the vices of Solomon’s 
day are the vices of London and New York; the betrayal of 
Christ is a present daily tragedy, and the new Acts of the 
Apostles is now being written. He who realizes that the God 
within the Bible is the God within our own perplexed life, 
individual, social, national, and dares to apply the visions of the 
old time to the problems of the new, is in the true apostolic 
succession, and holds the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
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WILLIAM F. MOULTON. 


Rev. Fippian Moutrton, A.M., D.D., whose recent 
death at Cambridge, England, is a loss to New Testament 
scholarship felt throughout the English- 
speaking world, was a noble representa- 
tive of a most noble type of Christian 
scholarship — that which combines 
thoroughness of scientific research with 
a most human interest in men and un- 
selfish devotion to their service. He was 
born in 1835 at Leek in Staffordshire. His 
grandfather, and his father, were ministers 
of the Wesleyan Methodist church, as 
were also an uncle and a younger brother. 
He himself, after receiving his A.B. degree 
at the age of eighteen and his A.M. at the 
age of twenty-one, both from the London 
University —non-conformists were not then admitted to Cam- 
bridge or Oxford — and both accompanied by special honors in 
mathematics, devoted himself to theological studies, here also 
winning prizes from the London University, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
biblical criticism. He entered upon the work of teaching in 1854, 
first as master at Queen’s College, Taunton ; in 1858 he became 
classical tutor in the Wesleyan Theological College, Richmond, 
and in 1874 was made head master of the Leys School at Cam- 
bridge, then just founded. This position he held till his death. 
In 1874 the University of Edinburgh gave him the degree of 
D.D.,and in 1877 the University of Cambridge conferred on him 
the honorary degree of M.A. 

In Cambridge doubtless, and quite possibly among Wesleyans 
throughout England, he was best known as the head of Leys 
. School, and so important is the work of. the master of such a 
school, and so admirably was Dr. Moulton adapted to this posi- 
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tion, that his work here, wrought into the lives of his pupils, may 
very well have been made the most important and most per- 
manent that he accomplished. But on this side the water Dr. 
Moulton’ was chiefly known by his published books. It was 
while he was classical tutor at Richmond, in 1870, that he pub- 
lished his translation of Winer’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, which, however, was so enriched by his own notes as 
to be practically a new work. It is by these notes quite as much 
as by the original material that the book has held its place in the 
esteem of scholars. In the same year he was elected a member 
of the New Testament Revision Company, being but thirty-five 
years old, and its youngest member. In 1878 he published a his- 
tory of the Bible, and in 1879 joined with Dr. Milligan in issuing a 
commentary on the gospel of John, published first in the Popular 
Commentary, and then in the International Revision Commentary 
edited by Dr. Schaff. He also wrote on the epistle to the 
Hebrews in Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary for Schools. Dr. 
Moulton shared with Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort the task 
of preparing for the recently issued revised version of the 
apocrypha the translation of 2 Maccabees and the book of ' 
Wisdom. The weekly sessions of the committee held in Dr. 
Moulton’s study continued the delightful associations already 
begun in the larger committee. Less than a year ago, the 
Moulton and Geden concordance of the New Testament, to 
the production of which he had contributed counsel and some 
still more practical assistance, appeared from the press. There 
is even now on the press an edition of the Revised New Testa- 
ment, with marginal references, in the preparation of which Dr. 
Moulton had been engaged for many years. Other tasks which 
he had planned, or which others had thrust upon him, must 
be left unaccomplished, or to be taken up by other hands. 
Notable among these was the preparation of a New Testament 
grammar, which was to be, not an edition of Winer, but an 
independent work. For the prosecution of this important and 
needed work, for which Dr. Moulton was so admirably pre- 
pared, he had associated with himself his son, Rev. James H. 
Moulton, and Rev. Dr. H. A. A.Kennedy. The Cambridge Uni- 
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versity Press has it arranged that they will go forward with the 
enterprise, though deprived by death of the leadership of the 
older scholar. 

Those who knew Dr. Moulton personally bear testimony to 
the beauty andstrength of his Christian character. As a preacher 
he is said to have been mainly expository, ‘combining depth 
and simplicity with an absence of art, carried even to a fault.” 
The success of his pupils in Leys School attests the excellence 
of his work as a teacher and master. We who have used and 
are using his books can testify to his scholarship, and record our 
gratitude for his faithful and thorough work. E. D. B. 
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PART III. 
THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
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1. “ The Son of Man.” 
2. His superiority to traditionalism as illus- 
trated in fasting. 2:18-22 
3. His attitude toward publicans and sinners. 2313-17 


4. His method that of a growing revelation 

of himself and his mission. 

§ 17. THE IMPRESSION MADE BY JESUS. 
EpersHEIM, I, 478-506; Weiss, II, 60-88. 

1. The effect of his miracles. 8:14-16 | 1:2I-34 | 4:31-41 
. The position accorded him by the people, | 8:1-4 | 1:35-45|5:12-16 
the disciples of John, and the Pharisees. g:2-8 | 221-12 | 5:17-26 
- Increase in his popularity and his follow- | 4:23-25 | 3:7-12 | 6:17-19 
ing. 


SECOND PERIOD: TILL THE WITHDRAWAL TO THE NORTH. 


§ 18. I. THE CHOICE OF THE TWELVE. 
Weiss, II, 258-75; GILBERT, 206-11. 9:36-38 | 

1. The need of a group of special disciples. 10:2-4 | 3313-19 

2. The character of the men. 


3. Were they organized ?* | 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 


PART 


Matthew | 
§ 18. 4. The limitations of the body in relation | 


to the kingdom. 


Mark 


§ 1g. Il. THE EVANGELIZATION OF GALILEE, 
EpeErsHEIM, I, 542-60; Wess, II, 306-21. 


I. Its extent. 8:5 


9:35 


2. Its method and its message. 


3. The training and mission of the Twelve 10:1, 
10-14 
10:5-9, 
15-42 + 
4. Ever-increasing popularity. . 14:13-23 


5. The financial status of the new community. 
19:17-20 


§ 20. II]. THE TEACHING OF THE PERIOD. 
EpERSHEIM, I, 524-41; Weiss, II, 139-62, 203- 
16; Ecce Homo, chaps, iii, ix, xiv; MATHEWS, *‘On 
the Interp ion of Parables,’’A m. Jour. of Theol., 
April, 1898; Soctal Teaching of Jesus, chap. iii. 


. The place of teaching in the work of Jesus. 


. Ethical teaching: the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


i 
a. Its literary unity and purpose. 
4. Its main topics. 
¢c. Its relation to the other teaching of Jesus. 
Not the gospel. 
. Social teaching: the kingdom of God. 


a. The beginning of parabolic teaching: 
6. The content of the term “kingdom of 
God.” 
. The kingdom as a center of thought and 
teaching. 
. Religious teaching: the bread of life. 
a. The historical setting. 
6. The figure or parable. 
c. The interpretation. 
. The personality of Jesus as the content of 
his teaching. 
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PART III. —Continued. 


= 


Matthew 
§ 21. IV. MIRACLES AND THE KINGDOM. 


Weiss, II, 174-88; GILBERT, 192-206; ABBOTT, The 
Theology of an Evolutionist, chaps. ix, x. 
. Those of healing. 8:5-13 
8:28-34| 5:I-20 
9:27-34 
- Raising the dead. 


9:18-26 | 5:21-43 
. Those over nature. 8:23-37 | 4:35-41 
14:24~ | 6:47-52 
33+ 
. The miracles as related to the personality 5:30 
of Jesus. 


. The evidential value of the miracles. A 6:53-56 


6:14 


5:36 
10:38 
14:10, 11 
. V. THE GROWING MESSIANIC REVELATION, 
EpersHeim, I, 654-75, II, 25-36; Wess, II, 189- 
202, 388-403; BALDENSPERGER, chap. ix. 
. The question of John the Baptist and its | I1:2-19 
answer. 


. Jesus’ rejection by his fellow-citizens, the | 12:54— 
misjudgment of his family, his true kins- 58 
folk. 
12:46 

12:47- 

. The words of the demonized. 5° 

8:29 

. The readiness of the people to make Jesus |15:29-31 
the leader of revolution. 

16:13, 14 

. The partial reaction among his disciples 
resulting from his new teaching. 


. The growing faith of the Twelve. 
. Was there an accompanying development 
in the consciousness of Jesus ? 
+ VI. THE GROWING HOSTILITY OF THE 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 
EpersHem, II, 3-22, 51-62; Weiss, II, 289-305. 

- The original attitude of the professional 
classes. : 5:21 


73> 4, 36 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 


§ 23. 2. The Sabbath question in Jerusalem. 
3. The effect of the popularity of Jesus. 


4. As to “clean and unclean.” 


5. The charge of the Pharisees and Jesus’ 
warning against an eternal sin. 


6. The Sabbath controversy in Galilee. 


7. The resulting relations of Jesus and the 
religious leaders. 


Matthew 


5:1-8; 
9:1-41; 
731-23 10:19-21 
3:19-30 
2:23-28| 6:1-5 
3:1-6 | 6:6-11 


THIRD PERIOD: 


TILL THE FINAL DEPARTURE 


FROM GALILEE. 


§ 24. I. THE LAST DAYS IN GALILEE, 
EpersHEIM, II, 37-50; Weiss, III, 36-47. 


. The journey north and the problem of the 
Gentiles. 


2. The popularity of Jesus at its height. 


3. The crisis and first encounter with the 
Pharisees. 


4. The new importance of the Twelve. 
5. The second journey north. 


§ 25. Il. THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MESSIAH- 
SHIP. 


EpersHEm™, IT, 63-88; Weiss, III, 48-67; BALDEN- 
SPERGER, 280-82, 


1. The new step in the educational process 
through which the Twelve passed. 


2. The confession of Peter. 


3. Its significance to Peter and to Jesus. 


4. The teaching it made possible and neces- 
sary. 


§ 26. Ill. THE NEW TRAINING OF THE TWELVE 
IN FAITH. 
EverRsHEIM, II, gt-109; Wess, III. 68-79, 98-113; 
Bruce, The Training of the Twelve, chap. xii; 
Scuwartzkorprr, The Prophectes of Jesus Christ, 
chap. ii; BALDENSPERGER, chap, vi. 
1. The inevitable tragedy and the need of 
preparing the Twelve. 


2. The transfiguration. 


Matthew 


15:32- 
38 


15:39- 
16:12 


16:13 


16:13- 
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16:21- 
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Mark 


7:37-8:9 


8:10-21 
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Luke 
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§ 26. 3. The new conception of Messiahship. 


4. The Messiah as a type of membership in 
the kingdom. 


$27. Iv. IN JERUSALEM AT THE FEAST OF 
TABERNACLES, 
EpvERSHEIM, II, 148-63; Wess, III, 166-78, 
1. The attitude of Jesus toward danger. Death 
of John the Baptist. 
2. The events of the visit. 
3. New teaching as to his Messianic mission. 


4. The attitude of the people and Pharisees. 
. Unsuccessful attempts to arrest Jesus. 


Matthew 
17:9-13 
17:22- 
23 
20:17- 


14:1-12 


9 34 
8:33-9:1 
8 
9:14-29 


Mark 


9:9-13 
9:30-32 


10:32- 


9:33-50 


10:35- 
45 


6:14-29 


Luke 


9343-45 


13:31- 
35 


731-10 
7:10 — 
9:41 


10:19-21 


PART IV. 


THE LAST MONTHS OF THE MINISTRY. 


§ 28. I. THE FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE. 
EpDERSHEIM, II, 126-34; Weiss, III, 144-53. 

. The conditions under which Jesus left Gali- 
lee. 

2. The regret of Jesus. 

3. The choice of routes. 

4. The structure of the section, Luke 9:51— 

18:14. 


= 


§ 29. Il. THE JOURNEY THROUGH PEREA. 
EpersHeEi, II, 135-47. 308-26; Weiss, III, 202-13. 
1. The mission of the Seventy and the evan- 
gelization of Perea. 
2. The visit to Bethany and Jerusalem at the 
Feast of the Dedication. 


3. The visit to Bethany and the raising of 
Lazarus. 
4. The withdrawal to Ephraim. 


Matthew 


19:1, 2 


10:20- 
24 


11:25- 


30+ 


Mark 


Luke | 


9:51-55 
10:12- 
16 


17-24 
10:38- 
42 


John 
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PART IV.—Continued. 


Matthew 
§ 30. III. THE TEACHING OF THE PERIOD. 


EpERSHEIM, II, 188-203, 253-64. 


1. As to social duties, especially the right use 
of wealth. 


. The warnings against Pharisaism. 


. The parables of grace. 


. New aspects of the kingdom. 


. Sacrifice and divine sonship. 6 10:1-18 


. The question of the Pharisees on the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. 10:22— 
. The self-consciousness of Jesus now revealed 42 
as the basis of faith. 


§ 31. IV. THE APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 
EpDERSHEIM, II, 327-53; Weiss, III, 214-23. 


I. Expectations, ambitions, and teaching con- | 20:1-28 


cerning the coming kingdom. 


2. In Jericho. 


3. The arrival and feast in Bethany. 


4. Why did Jesus go to Jerusalem? 


PART V. 
THE LAST DAYS. 


| Matt! Mark Luk 
§ 32. 1. THE UNMISTAKABLE AND PusLic ac- | Matthew) Mar 


KNOWLEDGMENT OF MESSIAHSHIP. 
EpERSHEIM, II, 363-79; Weiss, III, 224-333- 
1. The approach of the supreme crisis. 
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§ 32. 2. The plan and preparations of Jesus. 


3. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
4. The popular demonstration. 


5. The cleansing of the temple. 


§ 33. Il. THE DAYS OF CONFLICT. 
EpErsHEIM, II, 380-414; Weiss, III, 233-60. 


1. The effect of the cleansing of the temple. 


2. The attack upon Jewish prerogative. 


. The determination of the religious leaders. 

4. The difficulties in the way of disposing of 
Jesus. 

. The attempt to force Jesus into treason, 


blasphemy, or disgrace. 


. The discomfiture of his opponents. 
7. The attack upon Pharisaism and external 
religion. 


§ 34. Ul. THE LAST TEACHING AS TO THE 
KINGDOM. 
EpERSHEIM, II, 431-67; Weiss, III, 260-70. 
1. To those outside the Twelve. 
a. The continuance of the public ministry 
to the last. 
4. Jesus and the more open-minded scribes 
and lawyers. 


c. As to generosity. 
d. As to his death as a means of victory. 
2. To the Twelve. 
a. The miserable future of Jerusalem. 
6. The triumph of the kingdom. 
c. The consequent duties of its members. 
d. The coming of the Son of Man. 
§ 35. I. THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST JESUS. 
EpERSHEIM, II, 468-78; Weiss, III, 273-91. 
1. The failure of all plots against Jesus. 
2. The réle of Judas. 
3. The fatal plan. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 


PART V.—Continued. 


Matthew 
§ 36. v. THE LAST SUPPER (Thursday evening). 


EpERSHEIM, II, 479-512; Wess, III, 292-318. 
. The preparations of Jesus. 26: 17- 
. The Passover supper. 
. The teaching and example of humility and 
service. 
. The departure of Judas. 


. The institution of the memorial meal. 


. The forecast of desertion. 


7. The supreme teaching as to himself, his 
mission, and divine Sonship. 
§ 37. VI. IN GETHSEMANE (Friday morning). 
EpEersHEm, II, 533-45; Weiss, III, 319-32. 


1. Agony and self-mastery. 


2. The arrest. 


3. The flight of the disciples. 
§ 38. vil. THE TRIALS AND EXECUTION. 
EpErsHEIM, II, 546-620; Weiss, III, 333-81. 
1. The problem before the conspirators. 
2. The trial before the Jewish authorities. 


. The trial before Pilate. 


. The doings of the disciples. 


. The crucifixion. 
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PART V.—Continued. 


Matthew 
§ 39. VIII. THE RESURRECTION. 


_ Epersueim, II, 624-52; Weiss, III, 382-409; 
ScHWARTzKOPFF, chap, iii; Forrest, lect. iv. 


1. The burial of Jesus. 


2. The appearances of the Master. 


3. How shall they be estimated ? 
4. The faith of the Twelve, of Paul, and of 
primitive Christianity. 


§ 40. THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND THE CHRIST 
OF FAITH. 

Date, The Living Christ and the Four Gosfeis; 
Forrest, Christ of History and of Expert- 
ence, 

. Christianity impossible without the histor- 
ical Jesus. 

. The estimate placed by Jesus on himself 
and his mission. 

. “The Son of Man” and “Son of God.” 

. Jesus as the type of the kingdom, the 
mediator of God, and the heart of Chris- 
tianity. 
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ALEXANDER BIDA’S “THE LORD’S SUPPER.”' 


“THE Last Supper” is usually represented by the painters at the 
instant when Christ quietly and sadly makes the startling announce- 
ment, “And one of you shall betray me,” or at that subsequent 
moment when, in the blessing and breaking of bread and the taking 
of the cup, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is instituted. Da 
Vinci’s consummate picture is an illustration of the former treatment, 
and the frontispiece of the latter. 

The first shock that followed Christ’s announcement of the apos- 
tasy of one of their number has passed. Judas has departed, and now 
their hearts are agitated again as they recall their Master’s mysterious 
reference to his separation from them, that he should not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall come. 
This preceded the institution of the eucharist, and what follows is the 
moment seized upon by the artist for illustration. 

Christ has risen from his seat and holds in both hands the round 
cake of unleavened bread. By a beautiful and significant symbolism, 
the group of disciples is lighted by the radiance that streams from the 
countenance and garments of their Lord. So steady and pure is its 
brilliancy that the shadows of the plates upon the table and the 
gesturing hand of one of the apostles are strongly defined. 

At the left of Jesus John lifts a noble but troubled face to that of 
his beloved Lord. To the right sits Peter, who, with his hand pressed 
upon a heart filled with anxious forebodings, turns attentively to James, 
the brother of John. Christian art contains no finer conception of the 
foremost disciple, but one’s interest in the picture centers in Christ 
and the chosen three placed nearest him. 

Although knowing that before another twilight falls his enemies will 
spend upon him the fury of their murderous wrath and all friends for- 
sake his side, the face of Jesus, bowed above the sacramental bread, 
reflects the inner calm of a great soul consecrated to a sublime pur- 
pose. Holding it in contemplation, one feels that the artist has 
attempted seriously to depict that indescribable mingling of majesty 
and tenderness which we ascribe to the countenance of Christ, named 
by Jerome the Siderium quiddam, that “starry something” which 
marked the King of Glory while on earth among men. 


Joun Lenox. 
See frontispiece. 
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SERMON OUTLINES. 
2 Cor. 5:14-17: 


‘For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that one died for all, 
that they who live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. Wherefore we henceforth know no man after the flesh: 
even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so no more. 
Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things are passed 
away : behold, they are become new.”’ 


Introduction: Paul was a remarkable man. It was easy for his 
enemies to account for him as beside himself. Cf the travels, dangers, 
persecutions, growing hostility of the Jews, and “false brethren”: yet 
there was no abatement of zeal. It was very strange in an oriental 
and a Jew. 


Theme: THE EXPLANATION OF A CONSECRATED LIFE—THE LOVE 
OF CHRIST. 


I. The love of Christ has revealed itself in dying for all.— Contrast 
the love for Christ and Christ’s love for us. Paul refers his life to his 
belief in the reception of that'love. Cf the influence of receiving love 
from our friends. Christ had shown his love to be the highest type 
of love—a ransoming love, the innocent for the guilty. This fact had 
profoundly affected his life. 

II. Such was his debt to Christ that he was not longer living for him- 
self but for Christ.—That was the purpose of redemption. Paul 
accepted it. Contrast this relation of gratitude with that of slaves. 
Paul could not live in Tarsus to get riches, or in Jerusalem as a promi- 
nent Jewish leader. 

III. A new relation ts established with men— not to say with Christ. 
Cf. vs. 16. 

a. Some men were supposed to have an especial advantage in 
their acquaintance with Christ in the flesh. Paul is under the quite 
different relation of one who realizes in himself the power of the death 
and the resurrection. 

4. So he views men in no ordinary way. He is theirs for Christ’s 


sake. 
Conclusion: The secret of any consecrated life will be found in 


the great fact that, having known Christ in the deepest sense, he is 
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moved by Christ’s love to be a new creature (creation). He is not 
insane: he is “in Christ.” 


EXEGETICAL CRITICISM. 


Is it by inadvertence or intention that the preacher has omitted, both 
from the text as quoted and from the treatment of it in the sermon (following 
“died for all”), the words ‘therefore all died ; and he died for all"? 

In either case it is certainly a mistake. The text ought not to be muti- 
lated; and if it is quoted in full, these words, difficult of understanding for 
almost all readers, should receive some attention and explanation. 

If the outline fairly represents the sermon, it is to be feared that from the 
point of view of exposition it would not be preéminently successful; that the 
audience would not go away with a very clear conception of the real meaning 
of the text. Ifa preacher takes a text as long and as rich as this, he ought, 
usually at least, to treat it in such a way that his intelligent hearers will go 
away with a clearer, fuller understanding of the text, so that, whenever they 
come upon it in their reading again, it will shine out with the meaning which 
the sermon has shown them in it. This sermon, it is to be feared, would not 
have accomplished this result. The introduction ought to lead more directly 
up to the text. The exposition of “love of Christ” is good; a study of the 
word “constrain” would, perhaps, bring out some equally suggestive material 
at that point. ‘Therefore all died” calls, as said above, for consideration ; 
and surely there should be some treatment of the “new creatwve” in Christ. 


E. D. BurTON. 


HOMILETICAL CRITICISM. 


_ Thave to judge this plan simply as a plan. I have no doubt that my 
opinions would be modified, to a certain extent, should I read the sermon of 
which it is the basis. Looking at it, then, as I would were it presented in the 
classroom for criticism, I find it defective in two particulars : 

First, it does not contain sufficient substance to promise a satisfactory 
sermon. A single illustration is suggested in the first main division, and a 
single one in the second; and neither is of a nature to admit of Jengthy 
development. The preacher should accumulate a mass of thought, and then 
should arrange it for writing or for extemporaneous delivery. I find no evi- 
dence here of abundant material. mM 

The second defect is that of overlapping. The first and second main 
divisions are identical in substance. The identity of the two seems to me 
complete. Both state the cause, which was the sacrificial love of Christ; the 
occasion, which was the reception of that love by the sacred writer; and the 
effect, which was the transformation of the life. There is a certain difference 
of language, but I can detect no real difference of thought. Moreover, I 
have a doubt whether the third main division is not so far anticipated in the 
first and second as to lose much of its freshness and force. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I. THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. II. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. III. 
THE LAST SUPPER. JUDAS. 


By PROFESSOR MYRA REYNOLDS, Pu.D.,, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. The Triumphal Entry.—See Jean Ingelow’s poem, Palm Sunday: 


They spread their garments beneath His feet, 
And strew’d green palms on the rock-hewn way ; 
“Great Son of David,” in greeting sweet, 
“ Blessed art Thou,” they did sing and say; 
“ Hosanna!” 


Lo, when He marked from the mount’s descent 
Beautiful Salem in all her pride, 
Under the olives He weeping went, 
While bearing their palms her children cried, 
Hosanna !”’ 


Mourner and Monarch, Thy tears are dry ; 
But the song of the palms shall ne’er be o’er, 
For the multitudes yet following cry, 
As the multitudes gone on before, 
“ Hosanna!” 

Il. The Day of Judgment.— In this lesson is given the test which is to be 
used as a basis for the final separation of men into two classes, the good and 
the evil. The blessed ones, those who are to inherit the kingdom, have 
served their fellow-men in the spirit of Christ. Those who are classed with 
the devil and his angels are those who have failed in such service. This is 
the underlying thought of Lowell’s 7ze Search. Nature and the world failed 
to disclose Christ to the earnest seeker. Even the forms of the church, 
prized more than Christ’s living heart, had become but as veils to conceal 
him from men. At last, however, dear Love came and pointed to fresh- - 
trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet. 

Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
But straight 1 knew those footprints were the Lord’s. 
I followed where they led, 


And in a hovel rude, 
With naught to fence the weather from His head, 
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The King I sought for meekly stood ; 

A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee, 

And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 

* * * * * * 

I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek. 

His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 


In A Parable Lowell gives renewed emphasis to the faith that shows 
itself in deeds of love to the poor and the outcast. Christ is represented as 
visiting the earth to see how his brethren believe in him. Chief priests, 
rulers, and kings greet the Mighty One with pomp and state. Great organs 
pour forth jubilant floods of praise, and everywhere his own image is set up 
for worship. But Christ sees that men care more for form and doctrine than 
for his real spirit of love toward the needy. He reproaches them sharply : 

“ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ?. 


And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 


‘* With gates of silver and bars of gold 
Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold ; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 
In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


“OQ, Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold thine images how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole through all our land.” 
Then Christ sought out an artisan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 
These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment-hem, 
For fear of defilement, “ Lo, here,” said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!” 


Mrs. Browning’s The Cry of the Children embodies a pathetic protest 
against the inhumanity of employing young children in the mines and mills, 
and against the futility and hypocrisy of trying to teach these miserable little 
ones of the love of God: 

They answer, “ Who is God that He should hear us, 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 


When we sob aloud, the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word. 


* * * * * * 
Is it likely God, with angels singing round him, 
Hears our weeping any more ?” 
Swinburne’s Before a Crucifix is a hopeless and bitterly strong arraign- 
ment of the fear, the lust, the greed of gain, that have sheltered themselves 
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under the phantom of a Christless cross. He abhors “the Christian creeds 
that spit on Christ,” and can see in the Christianity of his day no trace of the 
Christ ‘‘ that lived, loved, wrought, and died ’’ for man. 
For the other side of the picture see Whittier’s Sz. Gregory's Guest, clos- 
ing with the stanzas : 
Still, wherever pity shares 
Its bread with sorrow, want, and sin, 


And love the beggar’s feast prepares, 
The uninvited Guest comes in. 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 

He walks our earth the Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to Him. 

In Whittier’s By Their Works we have another phase of this general 

theme simply expressed : 
Call him not heretic whose works attest 
His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 
Whatever in love’s name is truly done 
To free the bound and lift the fallen one 
Is done to Christ. Whoso in deed and word 
Is not against Him labors for our Lord. 

The love to man which Christ so strongly enjoined upon his disciples was, 
at its best, but the faintest reflex of God’s love to man. This thought finds 
expression in this stanza by John Byrom : 

What is more tender than a mother’s love 
To the sweet infant fondling in her arms ? 


What arguments need her compassion move 
To hear its cries, and help it in its harms ? 


Now, if the tenderest mother were possessed 
Of all the love within her single breast 

Of all the mothers since the world began, 

’ Tis nothing to the love of God to man. 

Ill. The Last Supper. Judas.—In this lesson we havea twofold outlook. 
Judas represents the malignity and hypocrisy which not even Christ can alter 
or subdue. The Supper commemorates the highest example of love to men, 
and is sanctified by the holiest possible communion of hearts high-sorrowful 
with love and the shadow of approaching death. In its extremest form we 
have again presented the world-old antithesis between love and hate. Vari- 
ous phases of this theme have found expression in literature. The longing 
of man for that full communion with God of which the Supper stands as the 
permanent symbol is the underlying thought in Tennyson’s Sir Galahad. 
We feel in this poem the purity, the exaltation, of the soul ‘all whose love 
is drawn above.” Even on earth he breathes the air of heaven, the pure 
lilies of paradise with odors haunt his dream, great hopes are his, fear is 
cast out, the organ-harmonies of the other world are in his ears, and he 
passes through life fed by clear dream and solemn vision. A second part 
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of the general theme has to do with the practical working out of the love that 
gives the feast its significance. Most of the poems referred to under “ The 
Day of Judgment’’ would be equally applicable here. Lowell's poetry is 
permeated with the thought that no man truly keeps the divine law whose 
life is not ruled by the Christian spirit of love to man. 

In The Vision of Sir Launfal the splendid young knight in his flaming 
armor goes forth to search for the Holy Grail, the symbol of Christ, but he 
loathes the foul leper, and, so long as there is in his heart selfish desire for 
personal spiritual aggrandizement or scorn of any living thing, this search is 
in vain. It is only when he can say to the leper, 


“T behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree ; 
Thou, also, hast had thy crown of thorns — 
Thou, also, hast had the world’s buffets and scorns — 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side ; 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through Him, I give to thee!” 


it is only when he shares his last crust with the horrible creature he had once 
despised that the glorified vision of the Son of Man appears to him. And 
the voice that was softer than silence said : 


“Lo, it is I; be not afraid! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold, it is here — this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; - 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


In the American Ecclesiastical Review, Professor Prinzivalli, of 
Rome, gives an account of the discovery, by Professor Marucchi, of a 
graffito, or “scratch,” upon the walls of the old palace of the emperor 
Tiberius in Rome. This new grafito seems to have been the work 
of a soldier, since the vaulted room in which it was found was 
apparently a guard room. It represents the crucifixion, the cross 
being in the shape of aT, to the top of which an inscription, repre- 
sented as being made by soldiers, would be fixed. On one side of 
Jesus is one of the thieves, fastened to a stake, while in another part 
the nails are seen prepared. Over the person upon the cross (who is 
not yet nailed, but only tied) is a word that, though somewhat indis- 
tinct, may be restored Chrestus, the very name used by Suetonius and 
Tacitus. The entire inscription has not yet been deciphered, but one 
word is either Pdatus or Piletus, and it would also seem as if it con- 
tained the statement that Jesus was scourged although a man who had 
benefited his people. 

The exact date of the graffito cannot yet be stated. 


Dr. Biss, in a paper upon the “ Triumphal Entry,” contributed to 
the Sunday School Times of April 16, 1898, gives this interesting 
description of a portion of Jerusalem of which he is exceptionally 
well fitted to speak : ; 

“Put yourself back some nineteen hundred years, and descend 
with me into the Tyropean valley. Let us walk down the paved street, 
which probably ran down from one of the western gates of the temple 
to the Fountain Gate, which I discovered south of the Pool of Siloam, 
with a branch to the pool itself. Note the finely jointed paving-stones 
of the street, with steps at intervals of about sixteen feet. Observe the 
curb on either side, giving a breadth of twenty-five feet, increasing to 
fifty feet after a branch road has joined it. Note the manholes, with 
circular heads, which connect with the drain below, so lofty in places 
that a man may walk upright. At the fork of the road let us take the 
right branch and descend by the splendid flight of steps, arranged in 
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a system of alternate broad and narrow treads, to the Pool of Siloam, 
which is about seventy-five feet square, is partly hewn out of the solid 
rock, partly built of well-jointed masonry, and has an arcade running 
round it, and a paved court to the south. 

“TI believe that down these steps and into this court came the man 
who was born blind, to whom Jesus said: ‘Go, wash in the Pool of 
Siloam.’ It was doubtless in memory of this healing that five hundred 
years later was erected the church which I found above the pool. The 
south aisle extends over the arcade, and the altar stone is immediately 
above the Siloam tunnel.” 


In the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
January, Rev. J. E. Hanauer has an interesting note upon “ The Skip- 
ping of the Mountains and Little Hills,” Psalm 114:1-6. It is a 
translation from the German of Stephen Schultz, a missionary in 
Palestine in 1754. Mr. Schultz at one time, with a company of others, 
visited a Bedouin encampment. Their host entertained them after 
the meal with “joyful music,” which consisted of singing, and the 
“rattling of the women’s tongues.” Besides this noise in the women’s 
tent, the sheep were led through the tent, the shepherd going first, 
and playing on his shepherd’s pipe, the flock following him. As 
the shepherd changed his tune, making it fast or slow, the sheep 
danced or walked. After the sheep came the he-goats, like the sheep, 
skipping about in a remarkable fashion to music. After the sheep 
and goats came the camels, which also danced, not through but around 
the tents. This custom, Mr. Schultz states, was followed only in the 
case when a great lord came to'the tent. He, therefore, suggests that 
when the Psalmist said the mountain skipped like rams, and the hills 
like lambs, he meant to indicate the presence of God. Mr. Hanauer 
is unable to verify this story, for, although he has seen goats which 
have been taught tricks, he had never seen whole flocks of sheep, and 
even camels, being taught to keep’ step with Arabic music. He nat- 
turally asks whether the statements of Mr. Schultz can be verified. 

The Quarterly Statement has also a note upon the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. Considerable difficulty has always been felt in accounting 
for this strange name for this most important bridge. The Moham- 
medan tradition is that, when Jacob returned to Palestine with his sons 
and daughters, he crossed the Jordan by this bridge, and settled with 
his daughters in a neighboring cave (now known as the Cave of Jacob’s 
Daughters), overlooking the roads to Damascus. The news of Joseph’s 
death was brought him by his sons at this place, and he and his daugh- 
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ters wept so much that the holes in the rocks made by their tears are 
shown to this day. 

The following is an explanation given by Houri Jacob, a Maronite 
priest, to Rev. B. B. Friedmann : 

At the southern end of Safed there stood during the period of the 
crusades the nunnery of St. James, which was supported by the tolls 
derived from the bridge. When Safed was about to be besieged by 
the Mohammedan army, the nuns attempted to escape to the city, but 
were cut off by the enemy and forced to seek safety in the cave above 
mentioned. ‘There they were discovered and massacred. This inci- 
dent has given rise to the Mohammedan tradition, the nuns having 
been confounded with the daughters of Jacob. 

Another item of importance in the number is the proposal by Dr. 
C. Schick to locate Ramathaim-Zophim, the home of Samuel (1 Sam. 
1:1), to the south of Jerusalem, in the double city Bireh and Khirbet 
’Alia in the mountains not far from Solomon’s Pools. Such identifi- 
cation, he holds, better suits the account of the ‘journey of Saul when 
in search of the asses than that commonly accepted. - 


PROFESSOR PETRIE has just completed a successful winter’s work 
at Dendera, in Upper Egypt. By the help of his assistants he was 
enabled to complete an unusual amount of investigation within the 
short period of three months. Mrs. Petrie wrote down all of the sur- 
vey work and drew all the plans; Mr. Mace cleaned out tombs and 
worked the men; Mr. Davies did the copying and the Ptolemaic texts ; 
Mr. Maclver measured the many hundred skulls and skeletons. The 
place is nearly a mile long and one-half mile wide, full of tombs; but 
they searched every part and opened nearly one-half the area of the 
ground. The tombs date from the fourth dynasty down through the 
sixth to the eleventh, one tomb of the eighteenth, and a few of the 
twenty-fifth to the thirtieth, with much Ptolemaic and Roman material. 
Under the sixth dynasty Petrie was able to trace a noble family through 
several generations running into the seventh; a coffin of this family 
bore a religious text containing twelve to fifteen hundred signs. 

The architectural results are very good. The brick mastabas are 
nobly built, with great arches and vaulting that remind one of Roman 
brickwork, and they constitute a connected series of development of 
form in the sixth and seventh dynasties. They have furnished a large 
number of inscribed tomb tablets. 

At Hieraconpolis Quibell has brought to light much of impor- 
tance from the early kings. 


& 


Potes and @Gpinions. 


An Entertaining Hypothesis vs. Facts.— Mr. Grant Allen, in his 
recent work upon the Lvolution of the Idea of God, describes Chris- 
tianity as a sort of compound of primitive religious instincts. These 
instincts, in their most elementary forms, prompt men to worship and 
even (honorifically) eat dead ancestors, to worship gods emblematical 
of the life of corn, and to ‘“‘manufacture God from a dead man.”’ This 
primitively religious combination— after more or less development — 
he holds, was attached by a semi-historical Paul to legends which 
grouped themselves about a very indistinct person, Jesus. Christ he 
accordingly regards as the result of a sort of combination of a corn- 
god and of a dead man. 

This hypothesis, though entertaining somewhat after the fashion of 
a story of Frank Stockton, would hardly merit attention were it not 
that it is only one form of a tolerably widespread effort on the part of 
writers of a certain class to rewrite the history of Christianity by the 
aid of so-called primitive religions. While such an effort is thor- 
oughly desirable in itself, the time has long since passed when Chris- 
tianity can be so examined apart from its historic founders. Any man 
who wishes its true origin must—parting company with Mr. Grant 
Allen—go to other works than Frazer’s Golden Bough, must look to 
something else than primitive religious instincts, and stop consorting 
with people who ate their dead fathers to show them respect and 
killed chosen youths to manufacture gods, and must come out into the 
dusty but traceable highway of historical criticism. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence..— Professor Goldwin Smith, 
who has at various times played the part of a brilliant free-lance in 
history, travel, politics, Greek, and Latin, has in these later days 
joined company with Professor Huxleyjand entered into the discus- 
sion of theology. In his volume, Guwesses at the Riddle of Existence, 
he has gathered together essays, some of which, on their first 
appearance, aroused no little discussion. As he himself says in 
his preface, they do not attempt to discuss recondite documentary 
or historical questions. They are, therefore, of no special value, 
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except as showing how a light-hearted dealing with superficial incon- 
sistencies gives opportunity for uncritical cleverness, and the display 
of a lack of any serious acquaintance with scientific theology. As 
illustrations of this cleverness and ignorance one might cite, among 
other statements, these: “The Son of Man” isa title of humanity ; 
Jesus recoiled from the magnificent building of the temple; wealth 
appeared to Jesus only in the guise of Dives with Lazarus lying at his 
gate, not in its more beneficent form; the benign influence of his 
teachings has been over the individual heart, and much less over civ- 
ilization in general; in the teachings of Jesus, learning, literature, and 
science have no place; the proof proposed for the authenticity of the 
four gospels would not be accepted in the case of an ordinary work ; 
the main argument of the author of Supernatural Religion has not 
been thoroughly shaken; in the fourth gospel the Last Supper is 
plainly not the Passover; the evidence upon which the miraculous 
darkness and apparitions at the time of the crucifixion rest is the 
same as that upon which all other miracles rest ; Christianity involves 
anti-scientific ideas of the world; the whole ecclesiastical scheme of 
salvation rises and falls with the fall of man as recorded in Genesis; it 
is useless to attempt scientific @xplanations of the star of the nativity. 
If we are to have criticisms of Christian doctrine, let us suggest 
that technical problems demand as much recondite discussion in theol- 
ogy as in political science. Taken altogether, the position of Pro- 
fessor Smith as regards modern theology is about as intelligent as 
that of Thomas Paine, except that it is more antiquated. 


Van Manen’s ‘‘Apologia pro Vita sua.’’— In his articles in the Zxfost- 
tory Times on “A Wave of Hypercriticism,”’ Professor Van Manen 
attempts a vindication of himself and his friends and sharply criticises 
Professor Davidson for his oversight in disregarding the attacks made 
by the Dutch school to which he belongs upon the genuineness of 
the four great Pauline epistles. He also criticises Sanday and Head- 
lam for their too incomplete knowledge of the same school. Above 
all does he repudiate the words of the “ gray-headed and indeed most 
reverend and learned Dr. Samuel Davidson: ‘This wave of hypercriti- 
cism ... . is devoid of interest for English theologians.’”” -Among 
other justifications of the position held by himself, together with 
Steck and Vélter, Professor Van Manen says: “ They [the school] do 
not know any reason why, in the research into the origin of the thirteen 
of fourteen Pauline epistles, an exception should be made in favor of 
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the four to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. They consider 
it their duty to ask these writings as well for their credentials. They 
judge that if in inquiries about authenticity in other instances no posi- 
tive value is allowed to external evidence, it cannot be done here 
either.” He then proceeds to follow up the latter statement by a 
general discrediting of all the earliest patristic writings in favor of 
internal evidence. The articles are a singular mixture of learning, 
injured pride, and assumption. Have no other scholars started with 
as little prejudgment as Professor Van Manen claims for himself and 
his fellow Dutch critics? Are they unique in thinking that one must 
examine the internal evidence for the “great epistles” of Paul? On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that Dr. Davidson (with nearly 
every first-class New Testament scholar of the day) is correct, and that 
the new movement is indeed a wave of hypercriticism with which even 
those English critics who, according to Professor Van Manen, “have 
come forward as the best interpreters of the Tiibingen school for the 
thoughtful party of theologians of Great Britain and America,” would 
hardly care to be associated, even could Professor Van Manen dis- 
cover them. The authenticity of Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians 
is now—to use Mirabeau’s words about a very different matter — 
“ancient history,” and the question is hardly to be reopened, even by 
the Apologia of Professor Van Manen and the efforts of his brother 
tangential critics. 


Luke 22: 43, 44.— In an article upon “‘ Gethsemane,” in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Very Rev. Alfred Loisy, D.D., of Paris, holds that 
the verse describing the “ bloody sweat” is not to be rejected, on either 
internal or external evidence, although he leaves the question open 
as to whether or not it was in the “primitive gospel.” In the course 
of his discussion he inserts a footnote, in which he says that “the opin- 
ion that the Vatican MS. represents .a neutral text seems very improb- 
able,” his view being apparently that B is the work of “ old Alexandrian 
and Palestinian copyists of the evangelical text,” and the omission by 
them of the verses in question was due to the fact that they “might 
have been shocked to think that the Son of God had need of being 
strengthened by an angel, and of being overwhelmed with the thoughts 
of his death.” 

Such textual criticism is a fair illustration of the lengths to which 
dogmatic presuppositions will carry one. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE ACTS OF PauL. By W. Muss-ARNOLT?, in Zhe 
Independent, January 6 and 13, 1898. 


AN important discovery by the great Coptic scholar, Carl Schmidt, 
was made a few months ago. It is announced by him in the Veue 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, VII, 117-24; the subject of a special com- 
munication to the TZheologische Literaturzeittung, 1897, No. 24, cols. 
625-9, by Professor Adolf Harnack, and of an article by Theodor 
Zahn in the December issue of the Veue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 933-40. 
It is nothing less than the discovery of the Acts of Paul, in a Coptic 
version ; a most welcome addition to the many finds of the last five 
years, ¢. g., the apocryphal gospel and apocalypse (see, however, Zahn, 
p- 933) of Peter; Mrs. Lewis’ discovery of the early Syriac gospel 
translation ; Robinson and James’ edition of a considerable fragment 
of the old Acts of John, throwing new light on the time and conditions 
of the sixth decade of the second century ; and last, the new Logia of 
Jesus. Thus four of the five writings placed by Eusebius immediately 
after the New Testament, 2. ¢., the Shepherd, Epistle of Barnabas, 
Teaching of the Apostles, and the Apocalypse of Peter, are known to 
us now in their original Greek, either wholly or at least enoftgh to 
present a fair picture of the whole. And now we shall know also the 
contents of the fifth writing, so closely related with New Testament 
documents that in early times it was, as a rule, copied along with 
them. 

The contents of the papyrus, now belonging to the Heidelberg 
University Library, are principally: (1) the Acts of Paul and Thecla; 
(2) the spurious correspondence between Paul and the church at 
Corinth; (3) the Martyrium Pault, of which the Greek text is pub- 
lished by M. A. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, Pars prior, pp. 
104-17 (Lipsiz, 1891). The last leaf of the manuscript is preserved, 
containing the final words of the M/artyrium, followed by the subscrip- 
tion, unfortunately not intact, giving, in Coptic, as the title of the 
whole work, what corresponds to the Greek IIpdges IlavAov, the Acts of 
Paul. 
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The fragments, as far as can be made out, describe events of Paul’s 
life in Antioch, Iconium, Corinth, Philippi, and Rome. The author 
appears to emphasize especially distinguished female converts and 
companions of Paul (Thecla, Stratonice, Eubule, Artemilla, etc.). Its 
contents appear to settle for good several mooted points. 

1. The Greek Martyrium of Paul agrees with the end of the new 
Coptic text (so Harnack, 626, and Zahn). The Greek text now begins 
most abruptly, and proves to have been taken out of the larger work to 
serve as a “lesson” for the apostle’s memorial day. 

2. Zahn’s view that the apocryphal correspondence between Paul. 
and the church at Corinth was originally a part of the Acts of Paul is 
confirmed. ‘This correspondence was incorporated into the New Tes- 
tament of the Syriac church in the fourth century. What remains yet 
to be established is the hypothesis of Vetter that the Syriac translator 
added to the letter of Paul a large section of his own fabrication, in 
order to refute the Bardesanian heresy. 

3. The most interesting information gathered from this new text is 
the fact, never thought of before, that the Acts of Paul and Thecla isa 
part of the larger Acts of Paul. The Acts of Thecla were detached 
from the larger Acts of Paul to serve as a “‘lesson”’ for the saint’s day. 
The points of contact between the two “Acts” are now easily explained 
from the identity of their author. Harnack called attention to the 
remarkable parallels between the Acts of Thecla and the correspond 
ence of Paul and the church at Corinth. This is now also easily 
understood, both being portions of one and the same larger work. It 
cannot yet be explained how Jerome was led to believe that the Asiatic 
presbyter, the reputed author of the Acts of Paul and Thecla, was con- 
victed of their authorship before the apostle John, and deprived of 
his office. The author, to be sure, did not intentionally commit this 
fraud as such. His love and admiration for Paul led him to write this 
fantastic novel; and yet, how many centuries, says Harnack, has the 
church held this work in highest esteem! — a fact that again speaks very 
unfavorably for the sound judgment and sagacity of church Fathers and 
medizval theologians. 

Harnack believes that the whole Acts of Paul were written about 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Among the many questions of great 
interest, which we hope may be settled when the text of the Acts of 
Paul is published, is, for instance, James’ suggestion that features of 
the later Acts of Xantippe and Polyxena were borrowed from the 
earlier work ; that the excerpt of a speech of Paul at Athens preserved 
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in the Policraticus of John of Salisbury (1156 A.D.) is an extract of 
the Acts of Paul. 

Another important question awaiting an answer is the relation of 
the Actus Petri cum Simone, with their long introduction, dealing with 
Paul, to the Acts of Paul, especially if, as Harnack believes, they are 
not heretical (Gnostic), but are closely related to the Acts of Paul in 
style and character. 

These papers furnish an admirable summary of this important matter, and are of 


value to all students of the New Testament. The subject is of special interest in the 
light of recent discussions as to Acts. 


S. M. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RiTsCHL.—(1) The fundamental 
conception of Ritschl’s theology is not anti-philosophical, but anti- 
metaphysical. We cannot know things in themselves. The criterion 
of religious truths is ethical—a judgment as to their value to us. (2) 
In his doctrine of Scripture Ritschl rejects traditional views of inspira- 
tion, substitutes no others, and regards the whole matter as a hindrance 
to theology. The significance of the Old Testament lies in its prepa- 
ration for the New, which itself must be used critically. The aim 
of criticism is a valid knowledge of Christianity, and the construction 
of the system of Christian truth. The real teaching of Jesus lies in 
the testimony of his disciples, expressed before the influx of phi- 
losophy. As to Jesus himself, Ritschl holds that his oneness with the 
Father was in disposition, in will, in aim. His aim was to establish 
the kingdom of God, and the practical aspect of his life is the essential 
one, viz., his activity. In one respect alone is Jesus unapproachable— 
in the founding of the kingdom of God, in which he and the Father 
were one. His death is not the center of his work, and is, indeed, 
almost incidental. He had no actual preéxistence except in the love 
of God. Ritschl’s entire Christology is dominated by his theory of 
value-judgments. The supreme consideration is what Christ is to us, 
his value to our hearts and lives. God is love, in that he trains men 
for membership in the kingdom of God, in which they are to reach a 
supernatural destiny. Conversion is a continuous process. The 
kingdom of God is of the first importance to Ritschl. The believer 
can have communion with Christ only through the congregation of 
believers. But the kingdom is more than the church in that it is the 
entire sphere of Christian action, while the church is an institution. 
None of these positions is quite satisfactory, and the entire system 
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rests upon a questionable philosophy.— J. H. W. StuCKENBERG, in the 
American Journal of Theology, April, 1898, pp. 268-92. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES.—It is the purpose of this 
paper to make a classification of parables that will give exegetical 
criteria and then to derive rules for parabolic exegesis. It is based 
wholly on a study of the interpretation given by Jesus himself 
to his parables. As regards their pedagogical purpose and method, 
parables as used by Jesus are of two sorts: those setting forth 
the nature and the progress of the kingdom of God (as in Matt., 
chap. 13), @. ¢., a complex truth; and the homiletic, 2. ¢., those set- 
ting forth a single truth or duty (as Luke 10: 25-37). In the case 
of the former Jesus interprets details, but only such as are essential to 
the parable as a story; in the case of the latter he ignores them and 
applies only the “ point.” As rules for interpretation one should (1) 
discover whether the parable belongs to the first or second class; 
(2) in the former case (a) discover the central point of the parable as a 
story and its indispensable elements, (4) so interpret these (and these 
only) as to make them stand for teachings subordinate to the composite 
truth corresponding to the dominant analogy. (3) In case of a 


parable having to do with a single truth or duty, discover its “ point” 
and use it and it alone.—SHAILER MATHEWs, in the American Journal 
of Theology, April, 1898, pp. 293-311. 


THE CHURCH AS THE FULFILMENT OF THE CHRist (Eph. 1: 23).— 
The precise meaning of wAjpwya has been a subject of much con- 
troversy. The first point to be settled is the force of words ending in 
pa. This is not according to the traditional rule, that of a passive 
sense, but rather “the result of the agency of the corresponding verb.” 
By a study of usage it will appear that “fulness” is a “ fulness in 
exchange for emptiness.” Therefore Paul in the present passage 
declares that in’ some mysterious, sense the church is that without 
which Christ is not complete, but with which he is complete. In 
support of this somewhat startling view, appeal can be made to (1) 
the metaphor of the body which leads up to the present verse ; (2) 
the incompleteness of his metaphor to express Paul’s constant thought 
as to the union of the church and Christ; for as the church grows 
toward completion, the Christ also grows toward completion; (3) 
Col. 1: 24; (4) the next words to those in question, where Christ is 
spoken of as the one who is being fulfilled.—- J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, in 
the Expositor, April, 1898. 
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Das EIGENTUM NACH CHRISTLICHER BEURTEILUNG.—The real 
position of Christianity as to property, viz., that it must be at the 
service of love, cannot be reduced to law. Every period may have 
peculiar needs, and to reduce the matter to legislation would be 
to put fetters upon Christian instincts. Laws must, however, be so . 
framed that Christian love can have the freest expression. The 
following principles are seen: (1) private property must be recog- 
nized ; (2) duties must be recognized in economic matters-—in the 
production, the protection, and the use of private property; (3) all 
classifications of the nature of property must be aided that look toward 
the recognition of the social nature and reciprocal duties of human 
life. Special laws and applications must be left to the awakened 
Christian conscience in its relations to the constantly changing circum- 
stances of life. No single law can ever express this. The great duty 
of the church is to plant and cherish the Christian instinct and feeling 
of love. This love will express itself in the spontaneous fulfilling of 
the duties as regards property.— H. H. Wenpt, in Zettschrift fir Theo- 
logie und Kirche, March, 1898. 


THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF THE HEBREW SABBATH.—To put 
the contrast concisely between the Sabbath in its original form 


and the fully developed post-exilic institution, we might say that 
the old Sabbath was merely a sabbathén—a day of propitiation and 
pacification, marked by rites of an atonement character — one sabbathon 
among many others. It was identical in character and spirit with the 
Babylonian @m nih libbi or sabattum, conveying the idea of “propitia- 


” 


tion,” “cessation” of the divine anger, pacification of the gods, and 
cognate ideas. The developed institution of the Hebrew Sabbath was 
unique in its character, with rest from all kinds of work as its central 
idea, a day sacred to Yahweh who had created the world in six days 
and who had himself set the example for all times by resting on the 
seventh day. These two features— (a) a day of absolute rest and (4) 
the doctrine upon which this ordinance is based — represent the dis- 
tinctively Jewish contribution to the Babylonian-Hebraic sabattum. 
Between the old gabbadthon and the new Sabbath, however, there lies 
the growth of the Hebrew people from a semi-primitive condition of 
religious thought to the advanced belief which controls and dominates 
the entire pentateuchal legislation in its final —its present — shape.— 
Morris JAstrow, JRr., in the American Journal of Theology, Vol. I, 


pp. 312-52. 
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JoserpH ALLEN Dixon, who has been for several years secretary of 
the Bible Normal College at Springfield, Mass., has been elected to 
the presidency of the institution. Under his administration it is 
expected that special attention will be given the biblical department, 
which will be put under the charge of a man of recognized position in 
his particular field of work. 


PROFESSOR WHEELER, Of Cornell University, is conducting a Bible 
class under the auspices of the Christian Association of that university 
upon the “ Fundamental Teachings of Jesus,” with special reference 
to the Sermon on the Mount. He has published a short syllabus of 
three months’ work, which is admirable in the completeness, and yet 
succinctness, of its treatment. 


A SECOND edition of Professor H. M. Gwatkin’s Selections from 
Early Writers Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constan- 
tine (Macmillan Co., New York) has been issued, containing nine 
passages not given in the first edition (1893), and so enlarging the 
work by twenty pages. And another work also, which has proved 
very useful in recent years, has appeared in a second and enlarged edi- 
tion, Dr. Charles Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Macmil- 
lan Co., New York). To thiswork more than fifty pages of important 
additional notes have been appended. 


- THe German emperor has granted the necessary means for the 
publication of a new large dictionary of the ancient Egyptian language. 
A commission composed of Professors Ebers, Erman, Pietschmann, 
and Steindorff, representing the four royal academies and societies of 
science of Munich, Berlin, Géttingen, and Leipzig respectively, has 
been elected by these learned bodies as the editorial staff. The dic- 
tionary will contain all the words occurring in such texts as are written 
in hieroglyphic or hieratic writing. _Demotic and Coptic texts will be 
utilized only if they serve to explain words written in hieroglyphs. 


THE spring meeting of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research 
was held in Chicago on the afternoon and evening of March 19. 
359 
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This was the eighteenth regular session of the society, which has at 
present twenty-eight active members, representing the biblical depart- 
ments of six theological seminaries in Chicago and vicinity. The 
papers presented were by Professor Charles Horswell, Ph.D., of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, on “ Elijah—A Study of Sources ;” Professor 
D. C. Marquis, D.D., LL.D., of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
on “Seals, Trumpets, Bowls ;” Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., 
D.D., on “The Conference in Jerusalem.” New officers of the society 
were elected for the ensuing year, the president being Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago, and the secretary, Professor 
Charles F. Bradley, D.D., of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 


Tue thirty-fifth International Sunday School Lesson Committee 
met in Chicago in April. Twelve members of the committee were 
present and their work was largely devoted to revising the list of les- 
sons proposed for 1gor. It is noteworthy that a somewhat radical 
change has taken place in the policy of this committee, due, doubtless, 
in part to the last few years of agitation concerning the subject of 
Sunday-school lessons, and more regard is now had for chronological 
sequence and setting. ‘The entire series of lessons now proposed will 
cover six years, 1900-05, and provides for two and a half years in the 
Old Testament and three and a half in the New Testament. The first 
eighteen months, beginning with 1900, are devoted to a study of the 
life of Christ chronologically. The remaining four and a half years’ 
lessons are to alternate between the Old and New Testaments, the 
basis being biographical, the last six months of 1901 starting with 
creation and ending with Exodus. 


UNDER the auspices of the American School of Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine, there was given, on March 30, at Cam- 
bridge, an illustrated lecture on the “ Recent Excavations in Jerusa- 
lem,” conducted by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The lecturer 
was Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, M.A., who has had personal charge of these 
excavations. We wish that this lecture by Dr. Bliss could be given in 
many of our universities, theological seminaries, and churches. Direct 
and definite information as to what has been accomplished by explora- 
tion in Palestine would readily arouse a great many people to enthusi- 
asm and support for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and more par- 
ticularly for the American School of Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine, an enterprise only recently started, and not yet fully estab- 
lished. Its very useful purpose is to build up a school of Bible study 
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in Palestine similar to the schools for classical study in Italy and 
Greece. A full account of this American school can be obtained from 
the president, Professor J. H. Thayer, D.D., of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A METHOD of popular Bible study in a town of 1,700 inhabitants is 
described in the Suaday School Times by Rev. Ozora S. Davis. At his 
suggestion an invitation was extended by a group of young men to 
Mr. Charles W. Osgood, of Bellows Falls, to deliver a course of five 
free lecture-talks on the book of Acts. This invitation was accepted 
by Mr. Osgood, and the young men then organized into two commit- 
tees, one to have charge of all arrangements, and the other to direct the 
printing and advertising. A hall in the village square was engaged 
for the lectures, and the advertising committee began its work first 
by circulating a small flyer through the village announcing the course. 
Then they obtained from the lecturer outlines of his course, and 
printed these in a very neat booklet of sixteen pages, five by seven 
inches in size, containing the outlines and blanks for notes. These 
were given out in the Sunday schools and by personal workers during 
the week before the course began. Finally, on the day of each lecture, 
a small ticket was distributed in all the shops and stores. The lectures 
were largely attended, and at the last one the hall would not have 
held the audience, which filled the largest of the church vestries. 


LEADING GERMAN scholars propose to organize an Oriental Society 
on a large scale, and to enlist the codperation and financial support 
of all who are interested in biblical and oriental antiquities. An 
appeal has been published, signed by representatives of all schools of 
thought, from Wellhausen on the left to Hommel on the right, asking 
for assistance in the establishment of a German Orient-Gesellschaft. 
Three distinct purposes are put forth, namely: to arouse a more gen- 
eral interest in the work itself, which is now confined to the select few; 
to secure funds for this work, especially also to make excavations and 
diggings in order to procure materials for the Museum of Berlin; and, 
thirdly, to publish in more popular form the researches and inves- 
tigations along this line. It is proposed to establish local societies 
throughout the country wherever possible, and, by making the annual 
contribution small, enlist the codperation of as large a number of 
friends as possible. The Germans have all along been dependent 
chiefly upon the collections in the museums of other lands for their 
“raw materials’ in this department, and now want a collection or col- 
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lections of their own. The new organization will be entirely inde- 
pendent of the old and famous German Oriental Society, although the 
projectors of the new movement are all also members of the old soci- 
ety. A committee has already been sent east to make preliminary 
examinations and to determine where and when work may be begun. 
The project will no doubt prove successful. ‘ 


THE GERMANS are making special efforts to popularize the methods 
and results of modern biblical criticism. Recently a special organ for 
this very purpose has been established in the Zheologische Rundschau, 
edited by Lic. W. Bousset, of G6ttingen, and published by Mohr, of 
Freiburg i. B. It is a monthly of forty to fifty pages, octavo, and 
costs the nominal price of only six marks per annum. The codpera- 
tion of leading scholars at the university-centers and in the practical 
ministry has been secured, the school of thought represented being 
chiefly that type of advanced thought which in recent months has 
developed a rather marked tendency to more conservative views. The 
periodical is more than a literary journal, the object being, not so 
much to discuss separate books, but rather to develop lines of 
thought arfd tendencies in research, as these become clear through the 
leading publications in each department. The whole field of theol- 
ogy is to be covered, prominence being assigned to whatever special 
department may require it. Each number of the journal opens with 
a detailed discussion on a leading topic, followed by shorter critical 
announcements, all signed. Thus, the leader in No. 1 treats of 
“The Present Status of New Testament Research,” written by the 
editor; in Nos. 2 and 3, ‘Modern Discussions on the Revelation of 
John,” by A. Meyer; in No. 4, “C. H. Spurgeon,” by J. Hans; No. 5, 
“The Origin of Judaism,” by M. Léhr. Not only theology proper, 
but also kindred branches, such as sociology, fall within the sphere of 
this new journal. Its programme announces that it appeals particu- 
larly to the clergy, aiming to bridge over the chasm now existing 
between scientific biblical investigation and the practical ministry. 
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The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by W. RopEertson 
NicoLt, M.A., LL.D. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. 1: The 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, by Rev. 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce; and The Gospel of 
John, by Rev. Proressor Marcus Dops, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 
viii + 872. Cloth, $7.50. 


This monumental work upon the New-Testament is expected, 
when completed in five volumes, to be a new Alford, in that it is 
expected to do for today’s clergymen what Alford did for those of his 
generation. In the present volume we have a running commentary 
upon the synoptists by Professor Bruce, and upon the fourth gospel 
by Professor Dods, to which are prefixed somewhat full Introductions. 
The deficiencies, as well as the excellencies, of the work are not such 
as to be overlooked. That which is above all to be wondered at is 
the use of the Zextus Receptus. It is true that variant readings are 
given, together with some manuscript evidence, but it is altogether 
surprising that two such scholars as Professors Bruce and Dods should 
have lent their names to such textual retrogression. One wonders 
whether such a course argues a reaction in England against Westcott 
and Hort in favor of Scrivener—a development which, if actually the 
case, would be surprising to American scholars. Another deficiency 
is to be seen in the Introduction of the fourth gospel. In many par- 
ticulars this Introduction is admirable, and it would be hard to better 
it for compact presentation of the external and internal evidences for 
a Johannine origin of the gospel. That which, however, is surprising 
is that Professor Dods should have so summarily disposed of that 
theory which puts the gospel on a par with the gospel of Mark; that 
is, composed of genuine apostolic material worked over by a disci- 
ple. The commentary furnished by Professor Dods is marked by 
exactness and painstaking, although the limits set by the character of 
the book make it a series of footnotes to the text, and occasionally 
appear irksome. Professor Bruce in his Inttoduction to the synoptic 
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gospels has given an admirable summary of the present status of the 
synoptic problem, and presents his own view with his usual frankness. 
It is clear that, as he says, the commentary is a labor of love, but at 
the same time it also is clear that, far more than Professor Dods, he 
suffers from the limitation put upon him by the nature of the book. 
In many particulars his commentary is very satisfactory. It is flowing 
and illuminating, but, at the same time, Professor Bruce is not pre- 
éminently an exegete, and his notes are commentary rather than a suc- 
cession of careful studies upon the words and thought of the gospels. 

While we thus admit the existence of weak points in this work, it 
is by no means to be inferred that it is not to be of service to min- 
isters who wish to use the Greek text, and who do not care at the 
same time to plunge into discussions; who want results rather than 
processes. It was the mission of Alford, and doubtless will be that of 
the present work, to furnish such a link between the Greek Testament 
and scientific commentaries. Whether, as a whole, it will quite rank 
with Alford remains to be seen, but, in the meantime, it is satisfactory 
to have in such compass the opinions of Professors Bruce and Dods 
upon the words of our Lord. 

A word of regret may perhaps be allowed that the publishers, who 
have furnished the reader such a beautiful page, should allow the 
binder to give the book such a gaudy cover. S. M. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Colossians. By Rev. T. K. Assort, B.D., 
D.Litt., formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of 
Hebrew, Trinity College, Dublin. | ‘‘ The International 
Critical Commentary.” | New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1897. Pp.Ixv+315. $2.50. 

Five volumes have now appeared upon books of the New Testa- 
ment in “The International Critical Commentary Series,” so that we 
have become accustomed to the general characteristics of this impor- 
tant set of works. It has become understood that no minister 
should rest content until he has these new commentaries at his elbow; 
there are few books which can be as highly recommended. And many 
a Bible student, without a theological training but with a desire for 
knowledge that will lead him through the heavier professional litera- 
ture, will glean rich harvests from the study of these technical 
volumes. 
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We have not lacked for commentaries on the Ephesian and Colos- 
sian epistles, but a commentary of the kind which Dr. Abbott has 
given us we certainly have not had, and were in need of. It is pri- 
marily philological. Its aim is to ascertain with as great precision as 
possible, first, what the text of the two epistles is, and, secondly, what is 
the actual meaning of the writer’s language. A great deal of space is, 
therefore, given to the discussion and explication of the textual 
readings and evidence. The author uses as a basal Greek text that 
which underlies the Revised Version, but departs from this at points 
where his own study and judgment lead him to different conclusions. 
Dr. Abbott speaks with especial authority on matters connected with 
the text, for that field has attracted his most careful and prolonged 
attention. 

A wealth of material is introduced to illumine the apostle’s mean- 
ing in these writings. Greek words which occur here are treated at 
length with reference to their use in classical or extra-biblical Greek, 
and their use in the Septuagint and other New Testament literature. 
Great praise is due the author for the work which he has put upon this 
feature of the commentary. It is only by such investigation that 
exact interpretation can be secured. 

The previously written commentaries which Dr. Abbott has found 
most useful are the ancient ones by Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and the modern ones by Alford, Barry, DeWette, Eadie, 
Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von Soden, and the Bible 
(Speaker’s) Commentary; also, for Ephesians, Harless, Stier, and Mac- 
pherson ; and, for Colossians, Lightfoot. The interpretation of these 
various commentators is constantly cited, so that these great works are 
in a way presented with Dr. Abbott’s own to the reader. The great 
theological questions which arise from these writings of Paul are briefly 
but ably treated from an exegetical standpoint, and the historical 
questions are given full consideration in an introduction of great 
excellence. The genuineness of both letters is with great care 
defended, and their relations to other New Testament books discussed. 
The epistle to the Ephesians (so-called) he holds, with the great 
majority of scholars at the present time, to be a“ circular” letter to 
churches of Asia Minor, of which the church at Ephesus was the chief 
one, and that because of this fact the letter at a subsequent time bore 
the Ephesian superscription. Rome is the place from which Dr. Abbott 
thinks the epistles were written, and the time was that of Paul’s first 
imprisonment, about 63 A. D. 
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We are indebted to Dr. Abbott for a thorough reinvestigation of all 
the problems which surround these epistles, and welcome his con- 
firmation of the conservative views of the epistles which are now again 
becoming established. C. ¥, 


The Early Life of Our Lord. By J. Broucu, Chaplain to the 
Forces. New York: E. T. Dutton & Co., 1897. Pp. 7+ 
261. $1.75. 

The writer of this volume has done students of the New Testa- 
ment no inconsiderable service. We have had books in some number 
dealing with the same matter, like that of Stapfer, Jesus Christ before 
his Ministry, to say nothing of homiletical books handling the same 
subject. None of these, however, has been quite so serviceable as the 
present. Of course, all books treating of the early life of Jesus are 
exposed to the danger of reading into his life customs and events from 
earlier or later times, and the present author has not altogether escaped 
criticism on this score, but on the whole the volume is well done. The 
writer’s knowledge of Jewish customs is considerable, and he has fallen 
neither into the error of thinking that the course of the life of Jesus 
was altogether conventional, nor into that of assuming that it was 
altogether miraculous. We commend this book to those who wish a 


knowledge of the probable life of Jesus during his boyhood. 
S. M. 


Einfuhrung in das Griechische Neue Testament. Von EBERHARD 
NestLe. Mit 8 Handschriften-Tafeln. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht. Pp. 129, 8vo. M. 3.40. 

Professor Nestle’s little book, which professes to be a guide 
(Einfithrung) rather than an introduction (Zin/eitung), relates only to 
textual criticism. It consists of three chapters: (1) ‘‘The History of 
the Printed Text of the Greek Testament;” (2) “The Materials of 
New Testament Criticism :” (2) manuscripts, (4) versions, (¢) citations; 
(3) “The Theory and Practice of New Testament Criticism.” An 
appendix is added containing bibliographical hints and a few additional 
remarks. 

The execution, as need hardly be said, is excellent. A very large 
amount of accurately stated information has been compressed into a 
small space without any noticeable loss of clearness or interest. Only 
those who have tried to condense matter of this kind can fully appre- 
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ciate the care and skill which have been expended on the production 
of a work so small yet so comprehensive. 

The writer’s position as a textual critic can be indicated in a few 
words. The correspondence of Nand B, he maintains, proves nothing. 
Many readings of D which have been hitherto neglected by.the major- 
ity of editors preserve the original text. 

On the question concerning the language habitually used by our 
Lord, Professor Nestle substantially agrees with Zahn. ‘What tongue 
was spoken by Jesus himself? Probably Aramaic with Galilean 
coloring.” He adds that Jesus was certainly acquainted with the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. The other question —in what language 
was the first gospel document written —is put aside in one part of the 
volume as irrelevant, but seems to be answered elsewhere in the manner 
of Dr. Resch. Traces of an underlying Hebrew original are found in 
epiousios (Matt. 6:11) and the allusion to the rending of the veil of 
the temple ( Matt. 27:51) when set side by side with the statements of 
Jerome about the readings of the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

The writer has been well supported by the printer and publisher. 
The clear, bold type, the convenient size, the wide margins, and the 
appropriate binding make the perusal of the book a pleasure as well 
as an instructive occupation. 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


E. R. Herrick & Co. have issued Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, 
with decorations by Miss Blanche McManus—a charming edition 
($0.25). 


THE FLeminGc H. Reve.tt Co. has issued an autobiography of 
Charles H. Spurgeon, compiled by his wife and private secretary from 
his diary and private letters. 


THE June number of the BisticaAL Wor LD will be devoted to the 
history of Israel from Josiah to Ezra. Articles will be furnished by 
Professors Batten, Curtis, Paton, Davis, E. T. Harper, and McCurdy. 
It will be profusely illustrated. 

The July number will contain a very important symposium upon 
“The Kingdom of God,” upon the meaning of the term “kingdom 
of God”’ as Jesus used it. To it contributions will be made by Pro- 
fessors Peabody, of Harvard; Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons ; 
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Marvin R. Vincent, of Union Theological Seminary ; Purves, of Prince- 
ton; Gilbert, of Chicago Theological Seminary; Stevens, of Yale; 
Drs. Lyman Abbott and Bradford, of Zhe Outlook ; Robert A. Woods, 
of Andover House, Boston, and Dr. J. H.W. Stuckenberg. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society has done a good service 
in publishing a new and improved edition of Zhe Bremen Lectures. 
In some particulars these lectures are out of date, but such essays as 
those by Dr. Uhlhorn upon the “Resurrection of Christ,” Fuchs 
upon “ Miracles,” and Tischendorf upon “The Authenticity of our 
Gospels,” have lost but little of their usefulness during the thirty years 
that have elapsed since they were published. . 


Gospel Missions, as Illustrated by Apostolic Practice. By J. M. Rob- 
ertson, D.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1897; 
PP- 33; $0.10.) This sermon was first delivered by its author to his own 
congregation at McKinney, Tex. He afterwards repeated it before sev- 
eral missionary mass meetings in that state. The object of the discourse 
is to show from the Scriptures that the churches, by their contributions, 
should adequately sustain all legitimate agencies for the dissemination 
of the gospel. The discussion is vigorous, but somewhat polemical 
and dogmatic. The literary defects are too numerous. 


Judas Makkabeus. Ein Lebensbild aus den letzen grossen Tagen 
des israelitischen Volkes. Entworfen von Dr. Hugo Weiss, ord. Pro- 
fessor der Theologie am Kénigl. Lyceum Hosianum zu Braunsberg. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung ; St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder, 17 South Broadway, 1897; pp. viii 122; $0.80, nev.) 
This little book attempts no critical study of the sources from which 
the life of Judas is drawn, but its author stops at 2 Maccabees in his 
use of the apocrypha. Its real purpose is to set forth in as distinct a 
light as possible the career of Judas, and especially to show how he was 
successful in raising the national spirit of the Jews in the moment of 
their greatest danger. This spirit it was that filled the men who 
came to Christ, and helped found the real kingdom of God. In this 
attempt the author has been to a good degree successful. He has not 
discussed the political policy of Judas as fully as is desirable, but what 
he does say is correct. The same may be said of his treatment of all 
the phases of his hero’s life except the military. In the light of this 
phase it is somewhat surprising to find him called a type of Christ. 
Altogether the volume adds little to our knowledge of its subject, but 
presents commonly known facts in an orderly and interesting way. 
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